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Summer School in Detroit 





T a meeting in New York on October 18, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf officially accepted an invitation extended some 
time ago by Wayne University and the Detroit Day School for the 
Deaf, for the Summer School of 1938. The Committee also recom- 
mended to the Board of Directors that a Summer Program Meeting 


of the Association be held in the same city. 


Wayne is one of the universities which have recently established 
permanent centers for the training of teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren. Not only are its courses excellently planned, but it is admirably 
located. Nearly one half of all the teachers of the deaf in the United 
States, and more than one third of all in English-speaking Canada, 


are within 500 miles. This should assure a good attendance. 


Active preparations to offer an exceptionally attractive curriculum 
and to secure an outstanding faculty are already under way. Further 


announcements will be made in coming numbers of the Votta Review. 
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The Nursery School in the Education 
of the Deaf 


By Joun Y 


IVE years of association in an en- 
F sironen which, for than 

twenty-five years, has recognized the 
importance of preschool training for 
young deaf children, clearly demonstrates 
ils many advantages. 

Paramount in importance, to the author, 
is the apparent absence of the so-called 
“deaf-mute mind” among those children 
who have entered school between the ages 
of two and a half and five years. In 
nearly every case studied, the labored, 
heavy speech, together with difficulty in 
lip reading, so frequent in our schools 
for the deaf, are not evident. The per- 
sonality problems that occur among chil- 
dren who enter school at a later age do 
not develop among those fortunate enough 
to start their schooling earlier. 

The normal child during the preschool 
age goes through a period of concept 
maturation; consequently he enters his 
school life with concepts that are in ac- 
cord with accepted standards. Should he 
be deprived of this opportunity, as is 
the average deaf child, the normal period 
of concept maturation is retarded, and 
innumerable difficulties result. In a school 
having a well organized nursery school 
program the process of mental matura- 
tion is more normal. This is clearly 
evident in the process of speech matura- 
tion among children who have had the 
benefit of a preschool environment, for 
in such case the maturation is more natu- 
ral, the difficulties correspondingly less. 
Almost without exception, the pupils of 
tte Rhode Island School who have had 


more 
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the benefit of preschool training have 
far better understanding of the concept 
of speech and actually have better voices. 

It is of importance to note that of those 
graduating from the Rhode Island School 
the youngest pupils in each class are most 
frequently those who have had the ad- 
ventage of preschool associations. It is 
also worthy of note that failure is less 
frequent among these children, and that 
a larger percent stand high in their daily 
work. 

In language, the children having the 
nursery school background have, with very 
few exceptions, a richer understanding. 
Within the regular classes the proper use 
cf language has presented fewer difficul- 
ties to the preschool child. 

A check on graduates who have gone 
to local high schools reveals the inter- 
esting fact that those with preschool train- 
ing have made the best marks in English. 
During the fall, one of our pupils, con- 
genitally deaf, transferred to the local 
junior high school. Her English teacher 
remarked that this girl had the best 
language background of any child in his 
classes. A further check disclosed the 
fact that she had entered the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf at the age of three 
years and nine months. There is no doubt 
in the mind of the writer but that this 
child benefited by her preschool train- 
ing to such an extent as to make her 
one of the most normal congenitally deaf 
pupils in his experience. 

We are all aware of the fact that in 
the vast majority of cases children enter 
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our schools with little or no training 
from home. Other children at home 


have been taught much that they should 
know, but not the deaf child 
parents do not 


How 


very much better for all concerned, and 


simply be- 
cause the majority of 
know how to train the deaf child. 


most of all the child, were it possible 
to obtain this training at a_ properly 
equipped school. 

Let us not overlook the importance 
of early training to health, both physical 
and mental. Establishing early the hab- 
its that build sound minds and bodies, 
the preschool child has a distinct ad- 
vantage over those not so fortunate. This 
tends to build the general health of the 
school to a far higher level than is other- 
wise possible. This, of course, reaps the 
richer reward of fewer problem cases. 

The internally centralized personality 
which is frequently found among deaf 
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children, and which tends to cause the 
individual to depend on others, is hardly 
noticeable in the child who has had pre. 
school training and has developed self. 
reliance and initiative. Psychologically, 
the preschool program is a sound one, 
The deaf baby cries and babbles just as 
the hearing baby, and most of his reac- 
tions are those of a normal child. How 
important it is then to begin the training 
of this infant just as soon as possible and 
under proper conditions, instead of assum- 
ing that he is not normal and hence not 
capable of learning until he is six years 
of age. Those who have taken part in 
a preschool program find ample evidence 
to refute this arbitrary stand. 

It is the belief of the author that a 
well organized nursery school program 
must be included in every progressive 
school for the deaf, so that the deaf 
child may be assured of a greater op- 
portunity to approach the normal. 








A GROUP OF THE OLDER BOYS IN THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT WORCESTER, SOUTH 
AFRICA, LEARNING TO COOK AND SERVE MEALS. 
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Vocational Interchange 


By G. DE LA Bat 


N the July issue of the VoLTA REVIEW 

appeared some extracts from a letter 

to the Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau anent an experiment in the voca- 
tional departments of our school. I have 
been requested to give more details, and 
do so gladly, especially as the innovation 
is proving remarkably popular with our 
children. My only regret is that for so 
many years we failed to realize the need 
for such work. 

After our deaf boys and girls have 
completed their ordinary school course, 
they can select one of several courses 
offered as a vocation, and then for three 
years spend all their time at the one 
particular vocation selected. 

Once a week, however, the boys and 
girls change over. 
to the various girls’ departments, and 
the girls in groups to the various boys’ 


The boys go in groups 


departments. Conditions differ in differ- 
ent countries and what may be a justi- 
fiable policy in our country might not 
be so in another country. I would there- 
fore like to mention some of the reasons 
which prompted us to experiment with 
such an innovation in South Africa. 


Conditions in South Africa 


1. The major portion of our popu- 
lation is located in urban areas and 
the majority of our deaf scholars come 
from farms. Our country is very thinly 
populated, and distances are great. Our 
school draws pupils from the Union of 
South Africa as well as from _ several 
neighboring states, a total area of l.- 
237,000 square miles which is about 14 
times the size of Great Britain. The 
Union of South Africa alone is 472,000 
square miles and has a European popula- 





TRAINING IN UPHOLSTERY IS AVAILABLE TO THE GIRLS AT THE WORCESTER, SOUTH 
AFRICA, SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 
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7 and scattered communities self-help in the hol 

b many little daily personal and home live 
needs is of great value, and of necessity ade 
one has to be a kind of jack of all trades, occ 

2. Many of our boys, after leaving hel 


school, and beginning to earn their own 
living away from their parents’ homes, 
find that their first earnings are not al- 


ie i0] 

ways sufficient to pay for full board and " 
lodging. Many of them try i - 
odging. Many of them try preparing , 
at least two light meals per day them- rm 
t 

selves. Doing some of their own wash- h 
the 


ing, ironing and mending, also helps to 
i up 
keep down their cost of living. P 


p ; oft 
3. Many of our deaf girls who go 
- ; ure 
back to their homes on farms and in small 
: ; me 
villages, especially those whose parents 
' ; ; are 
do not wish their deaf daughters to earn 
: i oe ; pal 
their own living so far from home, 
; : “ hor 
usually find time hanging heavily on i 
Sin : 1e 
their hands. Apart from needle-work, 
0 


dress-making and essentially house-keep- 
. . . rd Té 
ing duties in the house, they can find - 





. ' : me 
great interest and enjoyment in vegetable 
gardening, keeping a cow, a pig or two, 7m 
bees and poultry. = 

, ° . 3 ° sla 

The majority of our deaf girls eventu- ‘ 

BOYS LEARN TO DRY CLEAN THEIR HATS , now iring -~ 
AND NECKTIES. ally marry, and a knowledge of repairing ni 


simple electrical and mechanical ap- 
tion of 2,000,000 and a non-European _ pliances, of painting, polishing and stain- 
population of 6,000,000. In such small ing woodwork and furniture, of light up- 





THE GIRLS THOROUGHLY ENJOY CARPENTRY WORK. 
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holstery, or, for those who happen to 
live on farms or in small villages, the 
addition of one or more of the out-door 
occupations mentioned above might also 
help in more ways than one. 

Training for Leisure 

4. Deaf people find the social isola- 
tion, so often consequent on their deaf- 
ness, one of their greatest trials. Train- 
ing for leisure has also become one of our 
educational problems. We are running 
the danger of becoming too dependent 
upon the mass provision of cheap and 
often vulgar amusements to fill our leis- 
ure hours. Many of the forms of amuse- 
ment and recreation for hearing people 
are denied to the deaf; and extra occu- 
pations outside the regular wage-earning 
hours help to fill their time and keep 
them interestingly occupied. In addition 
to keeping down the cost of living, these 
practical pursuits are often actually the 
means of augmenting the family budget. 

Our experiment so far seems to be 
justified, judging from the great enthu- 
siasm of both boys and girls. More- 
over, several hearing women from our 
town have asked to be permitted to join 
our deaf girls in these “boys’ classes.” 

The senior boys enjoy the light meals 
prepared by themselves in the cookery 
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GIRLS AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, WORCESTER, SOUTH AFRICA, DO THEIR SHARE 
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GRADING AND PACKING EGGS IN THE 
POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 


department, and bring their socks and 

clothing to the needlework class where 

they do all their own darning and mend- 

ing. The girls are framing their pictures 

and staining, polishing and painting fur- 
(Continued on page 662) 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf—IV 


By Harris TayLor 


Continued from the October VoutTa REVIEW 


Recapitulation 


UBLIC day schools for the deaf in 
Pir United States increased from eight 

in 1887 to 124 in 1936; the pupils in 
attendance from 347 to 4,396. In 1936 
there were 19 states, one territory and one 
federal district with no day schools. In 
these political divisions there were 25 
schools with a total of 4,198 pupils. Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire and Wyoming had 
no schools for the deaf; Delaware had one 
day school with 16 pupils. In the remain- 
ing 25 states there was an aggregate of 123 
day and 40 residential schools with atten- 
dance of 4,396 and 10,051 respectively, or 
14,447 altogether. The pupils of the Dela- 
ware school are included in these figures; 
so we have 26 states and 124 day schools. 
In these states day schools represent 75.6 
per cent of the total in number of schools 
and 30.4 per cent in school population. In 
13 states bordering on the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans and the Great Lakes, 104 
out of 127 schools, or 81.8 per cent, were 
day schools, and 3,890 out of 9,132, or 
12.5 per cent of the pupils were in these 
day schools. Of all the day school pupils 
in the United States 3,890, or 88.5 per cent, 
are in these 13 states, leaving only 11.5 
per cent of the day school pupils in the re- 
mainder of the Union. 

Activities leading to the establishment of 
day schools for the deaf may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Efforts to pattern after 
schools for hearing children. 

2. Efforts of educational pioneers. 

3. Efforts of parents to keep their chil- 
dren at home. 

4. Efforts of parents, teachers and 
others to have deaf children taught orally. 


IV. The Stability of Day Schools 
The American Annals of the Deaf for 


January, 1937, reported the existence of 


124 day schools on October 20, 1936. This 


existing 


did not include a few nursery schools with 
mixed classes for deaf, hard of hearing and 
normally hearing children. Statistics of 
these would be difficult to obtain, and when 
obtained would probably be inaccurate. | 
will go further and say: We have no assur- 
ance that any statistics of day schools have 
been wholly accurate and complete. 

I have given considerable attention to 
the subject, but the data are often so meagre 
and so confusing that I have probably made 
mistakes in dates, have failed to record the 
birth or death of a number of day schools, 


and have given erroneous information 
about the schools that are on_ record. 


Lengthy correspondence and personal visits 
lo certain cities would be necessary to ob- 
tain the desired information, and even then 
the results would probably fall short of 
historical accuracy. 

Let us take the day schools of Chicago 
as an illustration. At first schools were re- 
ported according to their location, giving 
streets and numbers. A little later, schools 
were reported by name, streets and num- 
bers being omitted. Were these the same 
schools? One school is opened and an- 
other closed. Has a new school been 
opened, or have pupils and teachers been 
transferred to another building? Accord- 
ing to my records, Chicago, on October 20, 
1936, had eleven day schools for the deaf. 
According to my best information, Chi- 
cago has had 47 public day schools, includ- 
ing the one established in 1875 with my 
old friend, P. A. Emory, at its head. My 
list very likely contains duplication ; it may 
also fail to include schools where classes 
for deaf children existed at one time or 
another. 

In 1893, Principal Lawrence O. Vaught 
wrote a history of the Chicago day schools 
for the Volta Bureau. This history was 
very brief; but with all its brevity it con- 
tained less information than one would 
expect. 
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Outside of Chicago, in 1936, two day 
schools were reported for the State of 
Illinois; yet in this territory twelve day 
schools have existed, ten having gone the 
way of the world. 

The day schools of Wisconsin are equal- 
iy hard to keep track of. On October 20, 
1936, there were 22 of these schools. The 
total recorded for the state is 42. Here 
again there are very likely statistical sins 
both of omission and commission. The 
nature of the earlier day schools of this 
state is often hard to determine; in fact, 
several of them seemed to border on the 
line between private and municipal in their 
control and support. 

Michigan, with 13 day schools on the 
same date, seems to have had a total of 31 
since the first day school was established. 

I have more or less record of 249 day 
schools in the United States. This is exclu- 
sive of private schools and of the earlier 
residential schools which began as day 
schools. Today 124 are in existence; 125 
have ceased to be; on the average slightly 
less than 50 per cent have survived. With- 
in the same period very few residential 
schools have been closed and many of 
these were of a private or quasi private 
nature. 

The numerous changes above mentioned 
would seem to indicate a remarkable in- 
stability so far as the individual school is 
concerned, also a remarkable persistence 
of the day school idea in general. As a 
matter of fact, however, there has been 
greater stability among day schools than 
these figures would indicate. Of the 124 
schools existing on October 20, 1936, 5 
were more than fifty years old; 16 were 
forty years old; 41 were 25 years old; 58 
were twenty years old; 71 were fifteen years 
old, and 100 were ten years old. Even if 
the dead do slightly outnumber the living. 
100 of the survivors have had ten years 
in which to work out policies and noie re- 
sults. The ages of the remaining existing 
schools follow: 1, nine years; 3, eight 
years; 4, seven years; 1, six years; 3, five 
years; 3, four years; 2, three years; 5, two 
years; 2, one year. 
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Why did 125 day schools go out of exis- 
The causes were too numerous for 
any general answer. In New York City 
improved transportation facilities enabled 
children in Brooklyn and Queens to at- 
tend the East Twenty-third Street Day 
School in New York. This very largely 
accounts for the closing of two schools 
with little or no decrease in day school 
attendance. 


tence? 


In a number of instances residential 
schools took over teachers of day schools 
and persuaded the pupils to follow them. 
Some of the day schcols affected had been 
in existence for many years, others for only 
a short time. 

In several large cities, notably Chicago, 
classes for the deaf were shifted from one 
public school to another, thus swelling the 
number of discontinued schools without 
otherwise affecting the day school popula- 
tion. 

Local estimates of values, local senti- 
ment and possibly politics may determine 
whether a day school shall live or not. In 
1886 a day school was established in New 
Orleans; five years later it was discontin- 
ued; in 191] another day school was start- 
ed and is still in existence. There was a 
day school in Minneapolis from 1895 to 
1897. After a hiatus of eighteen years the 
present day school was established. Simi- 
lar changes have occurred in Detroit, To- 
ledo, and other large cities. 

Smaller cities and towns have greater 
fluctuations in deaf population than have 
cities large enough to come under the law 
of averages. A town now maintaining a 
day school class of ten pupils, may a few 
years hence find itself with a much smaller 
number of deaf children. This might cause 
the town to give up its day school after 
having maintained it for several years. A 
change of teachers may also affect the life 
of a day school in a smaller city or town. 
Day schools in such localities may be af- 
fected by a number of conditions not found 
in a large city. Moline and Rockford, II- 
linois, established day schools, discontin- 
ued them for a number of years, and in 


(Continued on page 660) 
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OVEMBER is here, reminding us 
N teachers that we must be thinking 
about Book Week programs and 
National Education Week posters as well 
as plans for the Thanksgiving celebration. 
If your school has a morning assembly. 
and we hope it does, some day during 
Book Week the small children as well as 
larger deaf pupils can represent well 
known book people, emerging from a big 
screen disguised as a book cover. Mother 
Goose rhymes furnish plenty of characters 
for even the tiniest tots, and movies have 
made the older children familiar with 
“The Little Colonel,” and “Captains Cou- 
rageous”’ and “David Copperfield” and 
many others that years ago would have 
been totally unknown to them. Or you 
might have a Book Exhibit. 

Children will enjoy learning about Na- 
ture’s preparation for winter, if it is pos- 
sible for you to take a few rambles with 
them, so that they may see for themselves 
the squirrels gathering nuts, the corn 
shocks in the fields, and the grass and 
leaves turning brown. 

November nights are worth enjoying. 
tco, and in this region November sunsets 
are remembered all year, while the clouds 
on a windy day are an unending delight to 
children who are helped to appreciate 
their beauty. 

Thanksgiving in so many schools cen- 
ters about the Pilgrims, and becomes al- 
most entirely a historical pageant. While 
it is an integral part of our Thanksgiving 
the Pilgrim story is not all of it. and deaf 


children need to be reminded to be thank- 
ful for what we have today, as well as 
for the fact that the Pilgrims came over 
and planted corn hundreds of years ago. 


Only the older children can read the 
President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation, 


but the small children can see it in the 
newspapers, with the President’s signature, 
and get something of its significance. 

Recent newspapers have been so full 
of pictures showing atrocities of war that 
I have been astonished by the frequency 
with which deaf children have told me 
they were glad they lived in America. 
Then there are the ordinary everyday 
blessings that people are likely to forget 
to be thankful for. Thankfulness is a 
trait I have never found too common to 
deaf children. 

‘I don’t mean the stock gratitude that 
deaf boys and girls express in commence- 
ment essays. I mean that thankfulness 
that wishes to go and do a good turn 
for some one else, or share the hearing 
instrument, or let the unexpected child, 
who must stay in the birthday party be- 
cause his own teacher is absent, have just 
as big a piece of the birthday cake as 
bona fide members of the class and “in 
vited guests.” 

We teachers have cause for thankful- 
ness. The hearing aids have revolution- 
ized many of our methods. Not only are 
they a wonderful boon to partially deaf 
children, but it is easier for the teacher 
of a group of the congenitally deaf not 
to have children with hearing in the same 
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group with children who have never 
had any usable hearing. 

We can be thankful, too, for modern 
methods. No longer need we wince if a 
director walks in to find our pupils in 
small groups, some learning combinations, 
some reading books, some writing letters, 
and so on. The director knows the chil- 
dren are doing what they need to do, and 
want to do at that moment under the 
guidance of skilled teachers (ahem!) We 
believe in modern methods, but try to keep 
in mind that the 
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warm if sticky kiss upon my cheek. Can 
you imagine doing that to your teacher ten 
or fifteen years ago? 


Literature Aims 


We were interested in looking over the 
Report of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, to see the Experience Cur- 
riculum planned for hearing children in 
grades 1 to 7. Especially were we sur- 
prised by the extensive purposes of liter- 
ature study. We tried to pick out parts of 

the course which 


born deaf or 
partially deaf 
child is three to 
five years behind 
his hearing 
brother in men- 
tal development, 
and that aimless 
activities have no 
place in a school 
for deaf. chil- 
dren. 

We can _ be 
thankful that the 
severe teacher is 
gone forever, 
along with oil 
lamps and horse 





Thanksgiving Prayer 
For Medium Age Deaf Children 


QO, God, our kind Father, we thank Thee 
for sunlight, 

And rain, and the fruit of the fall, 

For snow in the winter and roses in sum- 
mer. 

Dear Father, we thank Thee for all. 

We thank Thee for work time and play 
time and pleasure, 

And home. Those who love us are there. 

God, keep our hearts loving and tender 
and thankful, 

We ask in this Thanksgiving prayer. 

Amen. 


would be possi- 
ble for our deaf 
boys and _ girls, 
and for the chil- 
dren in hearing 
aid classes. But 
what a difference 
normal hearing 
makes! 

Even the little 
hearing children 
are to learn to 
enjoy stories of 
adventure, stories 
about far coun- 
tries, and stories 
of earlier times, 
Thus they are to 
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get interested in 





Aretz’ says, “A 
child must like his teacher if he is to 
learn.” The modern schoolroom is a 
happy place, and there is no child in it 
who is hampered by fear. Nowadays we 
know the repressed child is not in a 
learning attitude, neither is the child who 
is weeping. The modern teacher is tact- 
ful rather than stern, and the children 
are good because they are interested. 
Happy Thanksgiving to us all! Teachers 
and children! The difference between old 
and modern methods was never brought 
home to me more clearly than with the 
class I have at present, the youngest deaf 
children I have taught for years. Thev 
wander happily around, once the work 
going forward at the moment is completed, 
and every now and then some blessed 
child steals up behind me and deposits a 


geography and 
history. They are to have opportunities 
to enjoy humor, and stories like “The 
House that Jack Built” and “The Old 
Woman and the Sixpence.” They are 
to enjoy newspaper comics, and to learn 
to discriminate between good and bad 
newspaper “funnies.” 

Riddles are to be given them to sharpen 
their wits. 

Children are fond of their own dogs 
and cats and they are to have a chance 
to read about other children’s pets. Also 
they are to learn to appreciate other 
people’s sorrows and privations through 
books which tell about these things. 

As they grow and develop they will 
read fables, and stories of bravery and 
heroism, such as stories about Barbara 


Frietchie and William Tell. They will like 
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stories about trains or ships or airplanes. 

Later they will be able to follow up in 
books some special hobby or interest of 
their own, such as stamp collecting, or 
making airplanes. 

Children are to learn to enjoy stories 
without believing them—-something which 
is often very hard for a deaf child to 
manage. 

Hearing children are to learn to choose 
the best things on radio programs, and, 
with the aid of hearing instruments, many 
of our older children in hearing aid 
classes could learn to do this. 
children are to have 
plenty of opportunities to handle books 
and look at the pictures. Later they are 
to learn that the pictures and text tell the 
same story. 

They are to read aloud for their play- 
mates, enjoy traditional singing games, and 
ballads, dialect stories, and those poems 
which depend for their attraction on 
rhyme, alliteration and repetition. Of 
course these last accomplishments are 
possible for our own children only in 
hearing aid classes, but occasionally, 
when we have taught an old singing game 
to deaf born children and let them play 
and “sing” it, we have been astonished at 
their delight in knowing the words of 
the games their brothers and sisters play 
with their acquaintances at home. “Drop 
the Handkerchief” was one, and “Farmer 
in the Dell” was another that these chil- 
dren played and played and played. We 
always wondered, and never found out, 
whether their brothers and sisters at home 
were more helped or annoyed by the deaf 
children’s renditions of the old singing 
games, when next they played together. 

Now, all these literature plans seem a 
pretty big order for our deaf boys and 
girls. But at least we can bear them in 
mind. 

It often seems to us teachers that it is 
in appreciating humor that the deaf 
child’s handicap is most apparent. We 
will have to help along by joking day 
after day with the children, before we can 
hope they will appreciate jokes in print. 
We're all for the “funnies,” on this ac- 
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They are a big crutch to a deaf 
child who is trying to walk into humor. 


The Bluebirds 
For Children in Hearing Aid Classes 


count. 


Last summer in the country 
Each morning I would see 

Five friendly little bluebirds. 
They sat upon our tree 
And talked and sang to me. 


I scattered crumbs all over. 
The bluebirds ate them, too, 
Till August came, and one day 
Away my bluebirds flew. 
They sang goodbye. I knew! 


And now they’re in the southland. 
I often wonder who 

Brings crumbs for them each morning 
Just as I used to do. 
And do they thank her, too? 


In a Deaf Child’s World 


(Real sayings of small deaf children 
learning speech; remarks that their 


teacher copies in her notebook.) 
All the Family 

Robert, in his letter home, wrote, “Dear 
mother: how are you and my rabbit?” 
A New Version 

Miriam, reciting the Lord’s Prayer, in- 
sisted on saying, “and the powder and 
the glory. Amen.” 
Etonomy 

James, whose family is on relief, in- 
quired what I had had for breakfast. 
When I told him I had had orange juice, 
coffee, and one piece of toast he looked 
surprised. “Few breakfast,” he remarked, 
disapprovingly. Then his face brightened. 
“T know! Save for dinner. Same home!” 
Boredom 

Visitors came. They were educators. 
but not teachers, and though they saw a 
little of the school work they soon be- 
came involved in an earnest discussion 
of certain educational princivles. Teacher 
and pupils had nothing to do but listen. 
At length the discussion ceased, the guests 
left, and eight year old Cora yawned. “I 
feel sleep from visitors,” she explained. 
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What Happened? 

Teacher kept the words written on the 
blackboard each day, as they are a ques- 
tion form difficult to teach. The children 
had an opportunity to tell things that 
had occurred and to write the bit of news 
under the words on the blackboard. But 
one busy morning teacher forgot to ask, 
and Nella was bursting with news. She 
raised an eager hand. “I was happened 
last evening!” she cried. 

Criticism 

Bernard, champion describer of the 
day’s weather, looked at his hektographed 
lesson with no enthusiasm today. As the 
page was perfectly legible, I refused to 
substitute another. Bernard is inclined to 
be fussy. 

Bernard sighed, but fastened the lesson 
in his book, and only said, “Today the 
lesson is very cloudy and windy. Tomor- 
row I hope clear!” 

Scorn 

The small boys were very indignant 
with Mr. T-— for a penalty he imposed 
when they broke a rule. William con- 
fided to me, “All boys were very cross. 
Mr. T— did not see, but boys ‘nosed’ Mr. 
T— all day.” 

Feathers 

We were playing the ancient lip read- 
ing game, and the one who was It said, 
“Tell me something that has feathers.” 
Alex shouted, “An angel!” 

Favorite Dish 

As we are learning the names of all 
the things we eat, when anyone comes 
back from a week end at home the others 
inquire what he had. This morning Israel 
was describing with gusto gefiillte fish. 
Most of the children looked blank. “I 
never ate that,” they announced. Nine 
year old Isaac jumped to his feet and 
yelled happily, “I ever ate it!” 

Science 

Evelyn is learning to use “too small,” 
“too large,” etc. Today she wrote on the 
blackboard. “We cannot dance with ants 
because they are too small.” 

Definitely Distasteful 
Betty, who is also in the class, wrote. 
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in her news, “Some of the girls do not 
like oatmeal, because it is too not good!” 
Recommendation 

Eight year old Frank arrived this morn- 
ing, ward of a Children’s Aid Society, 
where the caretakers are of the old- 
fashioned severe school. He seemed be- 
wildered as the morning wore on, and 
shrank every time I went near him. At 
length I saw a little chat going on be- 
tween him and Freddie, the boy next 
him, which I pretended not to notice. 
“When whup?” Frank inquired. “Never 
whup! Never! Kind woman every day!” 
the other boy told him. “Sometimes lit- 
tle cross rather, if bad. Soon she is for- 
got. Kind woman!” 

I was so flattered with this recom- 
mendation that when Fred brought up his 
scribbled home work, for once he re- 
ceived only a mild rebuke. I “was for- 
got” to scold him. 


Guide for Progressive Teacher 


(A primary teacher friend tells us she 
recently heard a famous educator advise 
teachers to jot down the first twenty 
things they saw their pupils do, and base 
their teaching on these things. Our friend 
hastened to obey the injunction, and this 
is her record). 

1. Bobby hiccuped. 
Thelma sneezed. 
Bill thumped Benny. 
Benny thumped Bill. 
. Frank jerked up the window shade 
and pulled it off. 

6. Tommy lost a button off his blouse. 
7. Leonard went to the dentist. 

8. Philip went to the ear specialist. 

9. Frank went to the oculist. 

10. Bobby hiccuped. 

11. Thelma sneezed and sneezed. 

12. Bill thumped Benny. 

13. Benny thumped Bill. 

14. Frank came _ back. 
wanted Tommy instead. 

15. Everybody marched out to fire 
drill. 

16. Frank tried to ferret out the mys- 
tery about the unopened box on teacher’s 
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The oculist 


(Continued on page 668) 
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This Thing Should Be Done 


center for the deaf blind at the Per- 

kins Institution for the Blind in 
Watertown, Mass. This plan is admir- 
ably timed. The year 1937 marks. the 
hundredth anniversary of the first suc- 
cessful attempt to educate a deaf blind 
person, which was begun at Perkins when 
Laura Bridgman was admitted there to 
begin her instruction under Dr. Howe. 
Since Laura was led from the dark 
silence through the door which education 
opened to her, other deaf blind children 
have been enabled, by the help they re- 
ceived at Perkins, to follow in the path 
blazed for her. Helen Keller’s famous 
teacher was herself educated and trained 
at Perkins. In the present day, educat- 
ors have stood amazed at the achieve- 
ments of such deaf blind children as Tad 
Chapman and Leonard Dowdy. Leonard’s 
extraordinary speaking, lip reading vo- 
cabulary, and the process by which it 
was attained, have been described more 
than once in the Votta Review. 

The remarkable success achieved in the 
case of children who have been given 
full opportunity to profit by the teaching 
offered at Perkins offers a bright con- 
trast to the still unpenetrated darkness 
which surrounds the great majority of 


| T IS proposed to establish a national 


the deaf blind in this country. When 
Corinne Rocheleau and Rebecca Mack 


compiled the data for their book, “Those 
in the Dark Silence,” published by the 
Volta Bureau in 1930, they listed more 
than 600 deaf blind persons for whom 
nothing was being done, although nearly 
100 of them were children who might 
still be educated. Since then, the list 
has grown. 

As more and more deaf blind children 
were discovered and local agitation was 
begun to secure training for them. the 
facilities of the Perkins Institution were 
taxed to the limit. A plan was worked 
out whereby the state or local authorities 


interested in an individual child might 
send the child and a selected teacher to 
Perkins. The child is given instruction 
in speech and language, and the teacher is 
trained to carry on the work in either a 
school for the blind or a school for the 
deaf near the child’s home. 

Now still further expansion is indicated, 
and a great national center for the deaf 
blind is proposed. The present school 
building will be enlarged, rooms will be 
added, new equipment will be secured— 
if funds for the undertaking are provided. 
No federal or state aid is available for 
this purpose, because Perkins is not un- 
der government direction. 
Funds for the building and staff are now 
being sought: an outright gift for the 
building and an endowment sufficient to 
assure the permanence of the plan. 

The extent of the service that can be 
rendered is limited only by the amount 
of income which may be made available. 
The plan is outlined in a booklet, “Chil- 
dren of the Silent Night,” recently is- 
sued by Perkins, and showing sketches of 
the proposed building and many anpeal- 
ing photographs of the deaf blind chil- 
dren now being taught there and _ others 


control — or 


far whom as yet no provision can be 
made. 

The plans, if they can be developed 
to the full, call for building space and 
an adequate staff to provide for all deaf 
blind children who apply, and also for 
their teachers, for a term of from two to 
five years. It is also proposed to pro- 
vide exchange teachers to work in schools 
having deaf-blind or nartially deaf-blind 
children while teachers from the schools 
come to Perkins to study. Field workers 
will also be provided to visit homes where 
there are deaf blind children. to instruct 
the parents how to train preschool chil- 
dren, and arrange for the children to 
come to the national center as soon as 


(Centinued on page 660) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Some Questions and Answers in Regard to Home Training 


No, No, Mother Mustn’t Touch 


Two Mothers Are Told “No, No.” 

ALWAYS hesitate about using certain 
| procedure with Lorraine, for I am 

afraid I will teach something that will 
later have to be unlearned. About a year 
ago, I visited our state school for the deaf 
and was advised there to let Lorraine grow 
naturally, without trying to teach her 
anything at home until she enters school. 
This upset me because I could not agree 
with them. Children are not accepted in 
our state school until they are seven years 
old. 

Mrs. L. H. 

I visited our state school, and as was 
Mrs. H., I was told not to teach Virginia 
at home at all. I felt discouraged after 
visiting the school, as the only speech 
I heard was in the classrooms. The sign 
language was used all the time in the 
dining room and on the playgrounds. 

Mrs. H. M. 
A Teacher Replies: 

I have taught numerous beginning 
classes in different schools, and I have 
had several young private pupils, but [ 
am yet to see one child who was harmed 
in any way by instruction received at 
home. If a child is taught lip reading 
at home, even though this lip reading 
has been given incorrectly, with mouthing 
or with too slow speech, the fact that he 
has learned to watch the lips will out- 
weigh the harm that may have been done 
and which a teacher can straighten out 
later. If a child learns to imitate in 
speech some of the words he sees on the 
lips, this speech will probably be some- 
what defective, but the fact that he re- 
alizes there is speech outweighs the harm 
of defective words. Those words can be 
corrected by an experienced teacher when 
the time comes for correcting them. 

If a child learns the meaning of some 
printed words, he is just that much ahead 


in’ brain development of the child who 
knows nothing about silent reading. This 
mental development through silent read- 
ing has great possibilities which too few 
teachers realize. It is through this early 
mental development from silent reading 
that the deaf child, later on, obtains his 
greatest means of gaining information, 
and pleasure, too. 

It grieves me when I think of the great 
number of our deaf boys and girls who 
never read. Don’t blame them, though. 
We teachers are responsible, because these 
children have been kept away from the 
printed page too long, and their de- 
velopment in silent reading has not been 
given along systematic lines. They there- 
fore are not familiar with the words of 
which they should know the meaning. 
Any start in this direction which can be 
made at home before the child’s formal 
education begins is just that much clear 
gain. 


—Mary HIcviarp BICKLER. 


Homesick for School 


Three homecomings: 

When Eddie came home after his first 
year at school, he greeted us warmly, 
was glad to be home, but seemed to be 
in a “daze” or something. He was quiet. 
We thought it was the change, and waited 
for him to adjust himself. He would not 
play; nothing interested him. After the 
third day, he began to whine for an 
hour or two at a time. We all tried 
to interest him in something, but finally 
all he would do was lie on the bed and 
“yowl.” (That is the only word that suits 
the sounds he gave out.) He had never 
acted like that before and I was at a loss 
to know what to do. I determined to 
quiet him, so when he began again [| 
made him get off the bed and I coaxed 
him out into the sunshine. I can’t imagine 
what makes him act like this unless it is 
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that, at school, when a child is obstinate 
or unruly he is put into a room and 
allowed to cry out the trouble. Eddie 
learned a lot at school. His teacher and 
supervisor both reported him “a good 
little boy,” but I cannot understand why 
he yowls so long and loud. 
Mrs. F. M. 

Mrs. M., I certainly can appreciate 
your problem as regards Eddie’s “yowl- 
ing.” Not that Barbara would lie on 
the bed and cry, but she would hang on 
to my skirt and whine endlessly. The 
first summer she came home from school 
that continued. Everyone would offer her 
everything in the house, trying to figure 
out what she wanted. Sometimes I thought 
I simply could not stand it any longer; 
but now that I look back I see she has 
overcome it entirely. She is much more 
placid than the hearing children and 
sticks with a job much longer than they, 
without tiring. Still I do remember those 
weeks of whining. I’m not blaming the 
school any, as she was worse before 


she went to school. Mrs. W. J. U. 


Mrs. M., I have the same trouble with 
Joyce. She goes to bed and sobs and 
sobs until I feel that I'll go crazy. Then 
when she is up she hangs on my skirt 
and cries. I’m inclined to believe that 
at school a child is put off by himself to 
cry and not noticed, and so cries him- 
self out. But you can’t try that plan in 
a home. She is better now, however. 
and more adjusted. Mrs. P. K. 


A Former Teacher Tells the Answer: 

I am a little bit afraid that I will make 
myself unpopular with you by telling 
you what I feel sure is the matter with 
Eddie and Joyce and what was the mat- 
ter with Barbara that first vacation. The 
truth is, I am confident, they were home- 
sick for school. 

This does not mean that they do not 
leve their home folks, or that they do 
not want to be at home. I imagine that 
they all soon recovered and were quite 
natural again. Many children, and some 
adults, get homesick every time they go 
away from a place in which they have 
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been for some time. This is particularly 
true of deaf children who are happy at 
school. At school, you see, they have 
something to do all the time, and, as 
you know, a child is better off if he is 
constantly occupied. Then, too, at school 
there are other children who are just like 
themselves, handicapped in hearing. At 
home, most deaf children come in contact 
only with the normally hearing children, 
who can do a lot of things they cannot do. 
Naturally, this makes the deaf child 
feel somewhat inferior. 

It may be hard for a while for you to 
find things that will interest these home- 
sick youngsters, but if you can manage 
to divert their attention, to show them 
plenty of affection, and particularly to 
find things that they can do just as well 
as the children who hear, I believe you 
will soon have them happy and satisfied 
once more. 


—JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE. 


The Runaway 


Two mothers answer their own question: 

For a long time I had great trouble 
keeping Lorraine from running away. 
The store is a quarter of a mile from our 
house, and as she loves to go there, | 
found that most of her runaway trips 
were headed in that direction. Finally I 
hit upon the plan of letting her go alone 
to the store once or twice a week and 
giving her one or two pennies to spend. 
Since I fell upon this plan of allowing 
her to go, she has never gone without my 
permission. 

She learned something else from these 
trips, too. I had not been in the habit 
of giving her more than two_ pennies 
at a time, but she came in one day and 
showed me that she wanted five pennies 
or a nickel. I did not give them to her, 
and she asked every day for about four 
days. Finally, I decided to give her the 
nickel to see what she would do with 
it, and she went to the store and brought 
back a huge five cent lollipop. Later I 
mentioned it to the clerk, and she told me 
that Lorraine had wanted one_ before. 
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The clerk made her understand that she 
must bring five pennies or a nickel. I 
think this gave Lorraine her first con- 
ception of number. 

Mrs. L. H. 

I wonder why little deaf children like to 
run away from home. Walter was great 
for that, too, and he nearly drove me 
crazy. We live on a railroad, and there 
are no safety devices except for the warn- 
ing bell, which he of course does not 
hear. However, he does not run away 
any more, and I have found that his 
obedience in this matter seemed to be- 
gin at the same time that he acquired 
a constructive interest. A block and a 
half away from our home is a garage 
and bus repair shop, where the workmen 
are friendly and interested in Walter. 
He goes there every day and spends an 
hour or two watching the men at work. 
They give him tools and let him make 
things to his heart’s content. Once he 
came home all over paint and told me 
proudly that he had painted “a big, big 
car red and green.” Mrs. F. S. 


The Boy Who Wants to Know 


This Problem is Common With Both 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 

At present I am going through a difh- 
cult period. Will someone kindly help 
me through? Billy seems so determined 
tc know what we are talking about and 
so unusually anxious to know the reason 
for the slightest smile that passes between 
us that I am just beside myself for ex- 
planation. That he has periods of con- 
fusion is very evident when I try to tell 
him exactly what the subject is, so I very 
often tell him something entirely different 
so long as it satisfies him. Am I doing 
more harm than good? You see, Billy’s 
hearing brother is eleven years old and, 
like all boys of his age, fairly bubbles 
over with tales of his baseball scores, 
home runs, knock-outs, etc. It makes it 
hard for all of us. 

When Billy first showed signs of in- 
terest in the little, ordinary, commonplace 
things about him, I began taking him to 
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the city every time I went shopping (A 
half hour’s ride on the bus). I was almost 
beside myself at first because he kept 
wanting to know what we were going 
for, and I couldn’t think how to get 
things across. Finally, I struck upon what 
I call a bright idea. I took an old Sears- 
Roebuck catalog, and I showed him the 
I told him we 
were going to buy big ones for Dad, 
smaller ones for Brother, and baby ones 
for Billy. The same day I showed him 
a page of pictures of china and made him 
understand we were going to buy some 
cups, cups with handles. (Ours have a way 
of dropping off, and no one ever knows 
how it happens.) Well, that idea went 
over in a big way, and I’m still using 
One can find any- 


picture of union suits. 


the same old catalog. 
thing in it, from a pin to a house, and 
it satisfies to perfection. Billy has learned 
more from that old catalog than I could 
ever teach him from books, but it does 
not solve all our conversational problems. 


Mrs. J. V. 


Sharing Should Not Mean 
Monopolizing 


The deaf or hard of hearing child or 
adult who wants to know everything that 
is going on is always a problem to his 
family and friends. One cannot blame 
the deaf person for wanting to know what 
a lively conversation is about; but the 
line has to be drawn somewhere or life 
becomes unendurable for the others. A 
teacher of the deaf told the following 
story about an experience she had in a 
residential school. 

“At the teachers’ table where I sat three 
times a day, all but one had normal 
hearing. This one was a deaf teacher who 
did not read the lips, but depended alto- 
gether upon signs. Finding that she was 
left out of everything, and being familiar 
with the sign language, I began one day 
to tell her what the others were talking 
about. She was so pleased and grateful 
that I continued the practice day after 
day. But she was absolutely insatiate. 
and as time went on I| thought I would 
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lose my mind simply trying to keep up 
with that woman’s demands to be told 
Half the time the 


conversation was trivial and not worth 


what had been said. 


reporting, but she still wanted to know, 
and she gave me no peace. If the end 
of school had not come just when it did 
I should have had to do something dras- 
tic to get away from her.” 

So you see it is not only the deaf child 
with a small vocabulary who makes such 
a situation difficult. An adult can be just 
as bad; and it seems to me the deaf child 
must learn when he is small that he can- 
not expect one person to devote the whole 
meal time to interpreting conversation. 
On the other hand, he must not be made 
to feel out of things. One way to help 
matters is to start at the beginning of 
a meal, or a party, if it happens to be 
a large gathering, to draw him into the 
group by telling him as much as you 
can of what is going on, so he will feel 
that he has a share in the fun. If this 
is done graciously and willingly at the 
very beginning, he will keep quiet for a 
while, at least. After that, you will have 
to use judgment and firmness about keep- 
ing him in contact with the others. You 
should tell him as much as you can with- 
out too much effort, using the picture idea 
sometimes, if you have a picture at hand 
that explains things. 

Of course, a deaf child’s lively curios- 
ity is priceless and should not be con- 
tinually thwarted, since it offers the best 
possible road to lip reading and language. 
If he “wants to know,” he will pay much 
better attention to your explanation than 
he probably will at a time when you are 
making an effort to get him to under- 
stand something in which he is not inter- 
ested. If you are able to develop a lip 
reading vocabulary of common nouns and 
actions, these will help to satisfy his 
curiosity. Pictures of baseball games, 
football games, of boys throwing balls 
will give you a chance to teach the words 
“ball” and “throw,” and other words his 
brother uses most frequently. Also, Billy 
can learn to read from the lips the names 
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of members of the family and the most 
intimate friends, so when you talk about 
people you can at least tell him the name 
of the person under discussion. 

But you will have to try and strike a 
balance, keeping him in touch as well 
as you can, and at the same time making 
him understand that he must not interrupt 
persons who are talking. A deaf person 
must learn to be self sufficient if he is not 
to become an intolerable bore. 


Justice Plays a Part 


In dealing with a deaf child, no matter 
how untrained, justice plays as large a 
part as it does in dealing with the nor- 
mally hearing. Any child is quick to com. 
prehend and resent injustice, and to ap- 
preciate sincerity and thoughtfulness; and 
these play a part in the matter of keep- 
ing him in touch with his world. Too 
often, the deaf or hard of hearing per- 
son is not informed of necessary plans in 
which he is to play a part. The normally 
hearing forget that he has not understood 
a conversation which forms the prelimi- 
nary to some plan or expedition, and 
he is plunged into the midst of prepara- 
tions that have not been explained to 
him. Here is where some member of the 
family must be alert to explain every- 
thing and bring the deaf person into a 
position of understanding and sharing in 
the plans. It is only just that somebody 
take especial trouble at such a time, no 
matter whether or not there are practical 
demands on his attention at the same mo- 
ment. He must stop and make it clear 
to the deaf person where he is going an‘ 
why. 

If one is consistent in such matters, 
even an untrained child will learn to 
have confidence in the person who takes 
the trouble to help him. He will know 
that important matters will be explained 
to him and in time he will learn not to 
demand the continual repetition of triviali- 
ties. 

I am not sure about this, but among 
the deaf and hard of hearing I have known 
intimately, those who have been treate‘l 

(Continued on page 668) 
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A New School in Oklahoma 


OR several years, an interesting ex- 
Fr periment in the education of the deaf 

has been carried on in Purcell, Okla- 
homa. For that matter, it is probably safe 
to say that the enterprise, begun in a 
modest way and pursued without elaborate 
equipment, is past the experimental stage. 

The idea in view at the start was to pro- 
vide oral instruction for a limited num- 
ber of deaf and hard of hearing children, 
in a home environment, with plenty of 
outdoor life and regular association with 
the normally hearing. The director of 
the school is Mrs. Margaret Brooks, whose 
home is in Purcell, and who uses her 
comfortable dwelling to house some of 
the children. In addition to Mrs. Brooks’ 
house, there are a smaller dormitory and 
a modern school building. 

Mrs. Brooks was trained at Central In- 
stitute and taught there four years before 
opening a school of her own. She took 
up teaching in the first place so as to be 
able to carry on the instruction of her 
daughter, who lost her speech through 
aphasia resulting from meningitis, and 
was in the speech correction department 
at Central Institute. In 1929, Mrs. Brooks 
started the Jane Brooks School as a day 
school in Oklahoma City, giving instruc- 
tion to both deaf and hard of hearing 
children. In June, 1933, she transferred 
her work to her home in Purcell and of- 
fered residential facilities. 

Children are admitted at the age of 
three. Special attention is given to those 
who were deafened by illness after speech 
had been acquired to some extent. The 
pupils have individual training in speech 
and voice, and every possible use is made 
of residual hearing. 


Children Enrolled in Public School 


The ideal which is kept always in view 
is to equip the pupils to enter high school 
and college with the normally hearing. To 
this end, the older children are enrolled 
in the Purcell public school as soon as 


this seems feasible, reciting one or more 
subjects daily in the regular classes, the 
time spent here being increased as it 
proves advisable in individual cases. Some 
of the older pupils who have done public 
school work for several years are leaders 
in their classes. 

The man of all work drives the children 
to town in the car and brings them home 
after their recitations. The kindly feeling 
of the hearing children toward the deaf 
ones is very marked, and is an advantage 
to both groups. The cooperation is facili- 
tated, of course, by the fact that the asso- 
ciation with the normally hearing pupils 
is closer in this small town than it would 
be in a city. The deaf pupils participate 
in athletic meets and the other public 
school activities. Boys over twelve are 
encouraged to join the Boy Scouts and 
take part in the meetings of local troops. 
The girls work with the local Camp Fire 
organization. 

In the case of hard of hearing students, 
an effort is consistently made to return 
them to their regular school routine as 
soon as possible. One girl, who suddenly 
became hard of hearing while she was a 
sophomore in high school, came to the 
Brooks School for a period of intensive 
lip reading instruction, then finished her 
high school course, and last year took her 
B.A. from Oklahoma University. This year 
she is working for her Master’s degree. 
Two boys, who were deafened while in 
high school, spent some time in Purcell 
with Mrs. Brooks, and are now Juniors at 
the University. Another former pupil is 
a Junior at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Opportunities for Out of Door Life 


The school is located on a fifteen-acre 
tract of ground. Tennis courts, a baseball 
diamond, croquet grounds, a large garden 
and farm animals provide a variety of 
play time activities. The children ride 
the school pony, “Pet,” romp with the 
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dog, “Woofie,” and lead the free life of 
normal children in a country home. The 
large grounds and the mild climate of 
Oklahoma make outdoor life possible 
practically the year around. There are 
kittens and puppies to play with, as well 
as wagons and mud pies, with, now and 
then, sleds and ice skates. In the spring, 
the children may be transplanting house 
plants into the garden when someone will 
come running to tell them there are baby 
chickens just coming out of the shell. They 
run to the chicken house, and while there 
may be called to the barn to see the baby 
calf. All of this enlivens their every day 
life. As Mrs. Brooks says, “The greater 
part of their childhood is spent with us, 
and if they are to remember a happy 
childhood we must give it to them.” 

Last fall, the Oklahoma State Fair was 
held at Oklahoma City, thirty-seven miles 
from Purcell. As she had read the ac- 
count given by “The Teacher across the 
Hall” in the March, 1936, VoLtta Review, 
of the demonstration by deaf children at 
the Pennsylvania State Fair in Harris- 
burg, Mrs. Brooks decided to show the 
Oklahoma fair visitors what deaf children 
could do. She was given a booth, and she 
moved desks and blackboard to the fair 
building and set up a miniature school. 
Her plan was to give two illustrated pro- 
grams a day and allow the children to go 
on with their regular school work the rest 
of the time. From 25,000 to 65,000 per- 
sons visited the fair daily, and people 
were packed around the booth, three deep, 
all day long. It was soon found that the 
two demonstration programs a day would 
not satisfy the crowd, so Mrs. Brooks 
wrote out an explanation of each step of 
the work, placed it on the blackboard, 
and carried on the regular daily program. 


A Public Demonstration 


She had four children with her: Doro- 
thy, the school baby, four; Barbara, sev- 
en; Anita Jo, nine; and Earl, who was 
just eleven. All the visitors wanted to see 
the children in action, so someone was re- 
citing all the time: in speech, lip reading, 
voice building, arithmetic, reading, spell- 
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ing. The different ages of the children 
varied the work. 

Earl, the eleven year old boy, is an 
especially good lip reader. He is doing 
fifth grade public school work in arith. 
metic, and his responses were so rapidly 
made that some of the onlookers were 
skeptical as to whether he was really read- 
ing the lips. To prove it, Mrs. Brooks 
would sometimes have to turn away from 
him to demonstrate that he did not under- 
stand unless he saw her. 

Little Dorothy, the baby, who had been 
very timid during her first day at school, 
became a perfect “show pony” at the fair. 
She was never disturbed, even when there 
were hundreds of people pressed against 
the railing around the booth, but went 
through her lip reading exercises and her 
voice building exercises happily and 
laughingly, enchanting everyone. The 
other two children, who are doing second 
grade work, were good subjects to demon- 
strate many interesting steps in speech 
and lip reading. 

For the most part, the attitude of the 
audience was flatteringly attentive. They 
were interested in every part of the teach- 
ing process, and some of them returned 
again and again. Many enjoyed engaging 
the children in conversation, and Earl in 
particular was given so many addresses 
and promised to write to so many persons 
that he has been collecting fan mail ever 
since. 

“The only thing that irritated me,” 
wrote Mrs. Brooks, with reference to the 
exhibit, “was the way people would say, 
‘Why, aren’t they bright looking chil- 


dren!’ ” 


The Deaf Were Interested 


“A great many deaf and hard of hear- 
ing persons visited the booth,” continued 
Mrs. Brooks. “I was especially impressed 
with the attitude of the adult deaf. They 
seemed so proud of the children and what 
they could do, and they would go off and 
bring their friends to see, too. Some of 
them had never before seen oral work 
demonstrated. When the children grew 


(Continued on page 665) 
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Have Money AFTER Christmas 


Gifts of enduring value, at prices intended to reduce the usual Christmas-time strain on your purse, 
are available. The following titles are worthy of being gifts from you. Your friends will appreciate 
them, and you will appreciate their inexpensiveness. In most cases they are offered at one-haif of 
the list price. Make your selection now. Quantities are limited to some extent and thrifty readers 
of the Volta Review will soon reduce the number now available. 


A book full of interest and thrills; which will carry the reader interestingly through the early begin- 
nings of the education of the deaf, through the development of lip reading; and let him win battles 
with deafness along with the pioneers. 


THE STORY OF LIP READING, By Fred DeLand and 
Harriet Montague (formerly $2.75) _..........-.2-2.02-2.002-e $1.50 





Appealing true short stories about little lives in a school for the deaf and the blind. Stories which 
will charm the reader and leave a never-to-be-forgotten impression. The children in the book are so 
real and so unconscious of being heroic or brave that one cannot help loving them. 


CLOSED DOORS, By Margaret Prescott Montague 
CUI TC anges sa inciornsicarietirccnacdapeeetenaiaccanan $1.00 





No more need the teacher of lip reading, either to adults or to children, fret and worry over where 
to find practice material. Whether she is in a hurry for it or has the time leisurely to plan a 
program the Volta Bureau has made available material which she can use. A real help to teachers. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS OF LIP READING PRAC- 
TICE MATERIAL, Volumes II, Il and IV 


(formerly $1.00) to V. R. subscribers.................-.20....... $ .50 
(formerly $2.00) to non-subscribers —.............0...200000000..... $1.00 





What part does hearing, or lack of hearing, play in the progress of school children? Three candi- 
dates were awarded doctorates for the results of their investigations along this line. Published in 
book form the three sections include "The Hearing of Public School Children,” “Hearing and School 
Progress" and "Hearing and Subject Achievement.” 


HEARING AND THE SCHOOL CHILD, By Waldman, Wade 
and Raat (Garman GOO) .......o. sie ssc con $1.00 





Here is a gift to please anyone. A special short-term Volta Review subscription. As a reader you 
already know the value and the interest of the magazine. It speaks for itself much better than 
anyone could speak for it. At this price you can give Christmas gifts which will be constantly useful. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW for seven consecutive months, begin- 
ning in December 1937 (separately $1.75) ............0......... $1.00 
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Does Rehabilitation Always Rehabilitate? 


By G. G. Garst and Harriet MONTAGUE 


HE present upward trend in_busi- 
has revealed a 

skilled workers everywhere. Super- 
visors of vocational training have ascribed 
it to the lack of adequate vocational prep- 
aration on the part of the unemployed. 
Little has been done during the past four 
or five years in the way of training thor- 
oughly skilled consequently, 
through deaths, promotions, new develop- 
ments, etc., industry is facing a shortage 
of skilled help. Through the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training, a na- 
tional movement is being sponsored by 


ness shortage of 


workmen: 


which employers are encouraged to con- 
tract with young people for a definite 
length of time, and at a progressively in- 
creasing wage, to learn a specific occupa- 
tion or trade. Young men and women 
are given experience in all branches of 
skilled Several successful 
experiments of this type are described in 
a booklet, “Finding Jobs,” recently pub- 
lished by the Committee on Youth Prob- 
lems’ of the Office of Education. 


occupations. 


Cooperative Efforts to Find Work 


This committee has issued a number of 
useful reports. All of them thus far deal 
with the unhandicapped, but they reveal 
an interesting tendency that could be 
carried over into the field of the handi- 
capped worker. For one thing, they de- 
scribe cooperative efforts to find work 
for those who must have it. In some 
cases, persons already employed combine 
in order to seek out possible employers 
and bring them into contact with poten- 
tial employees. For instance, a group of 
college women form a committee to find 
opportunities for the temporary placement 


of college girls in investment firms during 
the summer. Students are placed for 
training only, without remuneration, and 
with no promise of permanent positions; 
yet ten out of fourteen of one group sent 
for the summer months to various firms 
are today at work in paid positions, most 
of them with the firms in which they 
were placed for training. Twelve girls, 
graduates of a junior high school, and 
unemployed, are offered apprentice train- 
ing through the good offices of the school, 
and five secure permanent employment 
during the year. And so on, through a 
considerable list of community enterprises. 

Vocational departments of _ several 
schools for the deaf are taking up this ap- 
prentice training idea—sending their more 
advanced students to work with various 
local firms under regular working condi- 
tions. This is also part of the program 
of the state rehabilitation offices which 
offer vocational guidance and training to 
those with hearing handicaps. 

Yet in spite of all the efforts to bring 
the worker into contact with the job, two 
contradictory conditions continue: work- 
ers who cannot find work; employers who 
want skilled workers and cannot get them. 
There must be a break in the system 
somewhere. This is revealed by the fact 
that, even after they have supposedly been 
trained for given positions, some of the 
handicapped workers are not able to hold 
the jobs that have been found for them. 
Of course, it is easy to say that this is 
their own fault; but it might be instruc- 
tive to consider a few such cases and try 
to find out where the hitch occurred. Case 
often very useful in such 


histories are 


matters. 
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Not Trained Sufficiently 


Mrs. B., before losing her hearing, was 
a music teacher in graded and agricultural 
high schools of her home state. As soon 
as possible after she learned that her 
deafness was progressive, she took re- 
habilitation training. She was sent for 
six months to a printing school to learn 
proofreading and linotyping, both profes- 
sions which were entirely new to her. 
She entered this school in 1929, and after 
four months’ training was sent to a pub- 
lishing house to do some extra proofread- 
ing during a rush period. Then she went 
back to the school for two more months 
of training, after which she returned to 
the same publishing house to work as a 
linotype operator. She did not feel qual- 
ified in either capacity, and went back 
again to the school to ask for further 
training, and was given certificates in 
proofreading and linotyping: “finished,” 
after only six months of training and four 
months of apprenticeship. Getting a job 
was not difficult, for the school gave her 
excellent recommendations; but, for lack 
of experience and consequent lack of 
speed, she could not hold the job. She 
had three different positions in different 
cities, and was discharged from each, be- 
ing told, “we must have someone who is 
qualified to handle a large volume of 
work rapidly; we are not in a position to 
take on apprentices.” She was earnest, she 
was intelligent, she was well educated, she 
was desperately anxious for work. What 
was needed was six or eight months’ ap- 
prenticeship in one or the other of the 
difficult trades chosen for her. The cost 
of the training, of the railroad fares, of 
boarding bills, etc., was practically 
wasted, for want of additional outlay for 
longer training. The cost to her in dis- 
couragement, disillusionment, and loss of 
self confidence was dire. 


Unsuitable Work Chosen 
Mr. C., a high school graduate, was giv- 
en a few lip reading lessons, and was also 
sent for training in linotype operating 
and proofreading. There had been no 
physical examination and no effort to find 
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the condition of his eyesight. After sev- 
eral months of training, he was obliged 
to give up this kind of work completely 
because of serious eyestrain. He _ then 
took training as a shoe worker, but was 
not given time enough to learn the various 
techniques thoroughly. He was not given 
sufficient training to enable him to secure 
a job, nor could the rehabilitation office 
find a job for him. With some outside 
aid and money, he finally opened a re- 
pair shop of his own. He is now making 
a living. His complaint is that, in the 
first attempt to train him, unsuitable work 
was selected for him; and in the second, 
he was expected to learn in a few months’ 
time an entirely different kind of work, 
in which he had had no previous experi- 
ence, and in which even a normally hear- 
ing apprentice is expected to spend three 
years before he is considered a_ skilled 
workman. Since he opened his shop, the 
rehabilitation bureau has sent three hard 
of hearing men to him to be trained, but 
in none of these cases has enough time 
been allowed for the men to learn their 
jobs, so that now he simply refuses to 
accept trainees. “The minimum,” he 
says, “should be 18 months. I took two 
of the men sent me. The third I turned 
down flat. They were expected to learn 
the processes of shoe repairing in six 
months, and no man, not even a born me- 
chanic, can do that. Neither of the two I 
trained were able to get jobs after their 
training period. One is now working as 
a laborer.” 


Not Enough Time Allowed 


A third case, Miss D, was turned out 
by a printing school as a skilled operator; 
yet she had to return to the school three 
times for further training, undergoing un- 
told humiliation and distress because of 
failure in several positions before she 
finally succeeded in making good on a 
job. By dogged efforts, she did at last 
attain ranking as a first class linotype 
operator; but much of her struggle and 
disappointment might have been saved 
had she received sufficient training in the 
first place. 
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Mr. E., sent to a shoe rapair shop to 
be. trained, was allowed a six months’ 
training period, his allowance from the 
rehabilitation office to be as follows: first 
month, $30; second month, $25; third 
month, $20; fourth month, $15; fifth 
month, $10; sixth month, $5. The theory 
was, apparently, that he would gradually 
succeed in earning enough to fill out these 
sums to make a living wage. He found 
he could not live and learn at the same 
time, so gave up the training and drifted 
away. 

A friend of Mr. E., indignant at this, 
writes, “Do they consider a deaf man 
brighter, more sensible, more thrifty than 
the normally hearing man, that they ex- 
pect him to make good with so much less 
training and to live on so little money? 
In the majority of machine shops, a work- 
er is expected to have an apprenticeship 
of three or four years before he is able 
to qualify as a skilled workman. The 
average high school or vocational school 
expects a pupil to work at his craft three 
or four years before he is given a diplo- 


9 


ma. 

“Would it not be better,” asks the same 
critic, “to train fewer persons and give 
them more thorough preparation, if the 
amount of money available is so limited? 
In the high school in my town, normally 
hearing boys and girls have three or four 
years to learn typewriting, drafting, ma- 
chine shop work, or whatever they elect. 
They have finely equipped shops and ex- 
pert instructors. Why cannot the deaf 
and hard of hearing have similar advan- 
tages when they are being trained for 
new work? You may say that the schools 
for the deaf do have these advantages. 
Yet how many students are able to find 
and keep jobs in the line for which they 
were supposedly trained at school?” 

“IT know, because I am totally deaf- 
ened and have been through the mill my- 
self. I have had jobs at $6 a week, and 
I’ve made $70 a week. I took rehabilita- 
tion training, and was unable to get 
work because I had had too little experi- 
ence. I finally succeeded in opening a 
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shop for myself—made my own job, in 
fact. With all the rebuffs and all the 
buck-passing I experienced, I never want- 
ed to get a gun, take a dose of hemlock, 
or drown my troubles in a gallon of rum. 
My condition is still far from satisfactory, 
but at least I am on my feet, and I have 
been able to help others who are still 
down. I have obtained jobs for some, 
transportation for others, glasses for two 
workers (who had been sent to me for 
training in shoe repairing without having 
had a previous eye examination) and I 
have been trying to get another man an 
artificial leg. 

“From my own experience, I have 
reached the following conclusions about 
rehabilitation officers. They need to learn 
more about deafness and more about 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. They 
need to know the possibilities of deaf per- 
sons and their limitations. They need to 
give a trainee a physical examination be- 
fore they place him for training, since he 
may have other physical handicaps in 
addition to the one recognized. For in- 
stance a man with defective vision, or a 
very nervous person, should not be trained 
to repair watches or jewelry or to set 
type. Yet I know of cases in which this 
was attempted. I know of more than one 
case where money was wasted because not 
enough thought and care were given the 
trainee at the start.” 


It is possible that the writer of the 
above complaint has based his conclu- 
sions on too small an area of experience. 
He has met a number of failures, and so 
condemns rehabilitation work as at pres- 
ent constituted. Yet the stories he tells 
seem to bear out his discontent. And the 
general complaint that there are not 
enough skilled workers for available jobs 
seems to corroborate his statements. It 
does not follow that all deaf and hard of 
hearing trainees will qualify as skilled 
workers; but probably a much larger pro- 
portion of them would do so if they were 
given a better chance. 

It is only fair, however, to quote in 

(Continued on page 663) 
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Objective Tests in Vocational Interviews 


By C. G. BLuett 


HEN an investigation of a deaf or 

WV hard of hearing person is being 

conducted for the purpose of de- 
termining upon a vocational program for 
him, the use of objective measurements 
that do not involve language is of benefit. 

The deaf person, even when a graduate 
of a school for the deaf, has had a hard 
struggle to comprehend language in any 
form. As the interviewer gains an insight 
to the problem of teaching the deaf, his 
wonder at their achievement grows; never- 
theless the deaf person’s language handi- 
cap in vocational problems cannot be 
denied. 

The hard of hearing person is seldom 
able to present himself to best advantage 
when only the oral interview is used. If 
he has been hard of hearing since an 
early age he may not be able to do him- 
self justice even on a written test. The 
public schools in the past have not made 
adequate provision for educating the hard 
of hearing child, and his thought processes 
(when language is involved) are not as 
smooth as those of the normally hearing 
child of equal endowment. This handicap 
will linger on, though in the case of the 
adult deafened who become hard of hear- 
ing in later life, the written test should 
present little difficulty. 

In the pages of this magazine, whose 
readers are familiar with problems of the 
deaf and the difference between the deaf 
and hard of hearing, there is no need to 
enlarge upon the above statements. The 
reader must assume that the writer is sym- 
pathetic to both groups, the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, and understands the dif- 
ference in their problems. The following 
cases illustrate the use of non-language, 
objective measurements for purposes of 
the interview. All test results mentioned 
in these examples are based upon com- 
parison with the general population. The 
results in the cases of deaf or hard of 


hearing persons are compared to those of 
the normally hearing, but in the non-lan- 
guage tests, this fact should not react un- 
favorably to the handicapped person, be- 
cause the tests, when rightly administered 
and judged, demonstrate his real ability. 


He Wanted to Work Alone 


One case tested was that of a hard of 
hearing boy 19 years of age. He had been 
educated as a deaf child in a day school 
but had later been transferred to the regu- 
lar high school and had completed one 
year. His hearing had improved to the 
point where he did not even need or bene- 
fit by an earphone. He had a serious 
voice defect. His score on a mental ability 
test involving language was dull normal 
and on a non-language test was below 
average; just a little better than on the 
test involving language. He did not dis- 
play mechanical aptitude on the mechan- 
ical tests and his dexterity score was low. 

He expressed desire to work alone, 
away from contacts that would require 
him to deal with people. He was a dreamy 
young man but had a fine flower garden 
in his own yard. He welcomed the op- 
portunity to become apprenticed to a 
nursery and has been successfully em- 
ployed there for four years, though he has 
never attained to a degree of much re- 
sponsibility. 

The tests in this instance were entirely 
negative and since this boy’s interests 
were compatible with his abilities, his re- 
habilitation might have worked out equal- 
ly as well if the tests had not been used. 
Had his interests been in conflict with his 
indicated abilities the interviewer would 
have been forewarned, for the two mental 
ability test scores when compared indi- 
cated but slight language handicap. 


A Hard of Hearing College Student 


A second hard of hearing boy also had 
begun his education in a day school for 
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the deaf. His hearing improved for a 
while then gradually grew worse again 
after he had been transferred to the regu- 
lar public school. This boy succeeded in 
graduating from high school and was in 
his second year of Junior College when he 
came to the attention of the Bureau. He 
was wearing an earphone of modern make 
and heard readily with it in close conver- 
sation; nevertheless he was beginning to 
have trouble in his classes. He considered 
himself to be something of a student; 
claimed that his greatest trouble was in 
getting assignments. His score on a 
standard high school achievement test was 
exceeded by 40 per cent of twelfth grade 
students, but his score on literature was 
exceeded by only fifteen per cent of 
twelfth grade students. In the discussion 
it came out that his notebooks had never 
been very effective. He seldom relied on 
them but depended on other students’ note- 
books. It then became apparent to him 
that after all he was not hearing the lec- 
tures well, but he had become indifferent 
to this fact and was spending his time 
reading about as he chose and more or 
less undirected. 

A mental ability test gave him a score 
equivalent to I. Q. 105, which with nor- 
mal hearing and a bit of hard work would 
have permitted him to do average college 
work. The interviewer did not recom- 
mend that he consider university training 
unless and until he knew definitely what 
he wanted and desired it sufficiently to 
cause him to make the extra effort that 
would be required of him if he were to 
succeed in spite of his handicap. The 
tests in this instance had made clear to 
the interviewer that the applicant’s atti- 
tude needed correcting if he were to 
succeed. 


In order to bring about orientation it 
was suggested that the boy enter upon 
training as a printer with the ultimate ob- 
jective of owning and editing a small 
paper. The program did not work exactly 
as planned, for during the process the boy 
became interested in lithographing and is 
now engaged in learning that work. 
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An Ex-Salesman Rehabilitated 


In comparison to the above cases is 
that of a hard of hearing adult who had 
at one time been a successful salesman for 
an oil company. At the time of the in- 
terview he was 37 years of age. He 
wanted to get away from contact work. 

On a mental ability test his I. Q. was 
indicated to be 114. He also displayed 
marked mechanical aptitude. 

The tests in this instance served the 
purpose of directing the attention of the 
interviewer to the man’s mental ability 
and gave him confidence. The mechanical 
aptitude scores served to direct his atten- 
tion to these occupations, whereas, without 
them, he might have leaned toward ac- 
counting or similar white collar occupa- 
tion that would have been more closely 
allied with previous experience. 

The man presented a splendid attitude, 
being willing to adjust himself to a very 
different environment. Consequently when 
an opportunity in a welding shop with 
real possibilities for the future developed, 
the situation was offered this man. He 
took it and when last interviewed was 
arranging to borrow sufficient money to 
purchase a partnership in the shop. 


He Wanted to Work in a Bank 


Veston is a deaf boy 21 years of age, 
who has attended a school for the deaf. 
He first came to the attention of the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Rehabilitation several 
years ago. He was interviewed many 
times by different members of the staff. 
Veston had a difficult time to express 
himself, but he made it clear that he 
wanted to work in a bank like his brother. 
It was impossible to place him in such a 
position, but other opportunities were of- 
fered him. Veston was as apathetic towards 
these as he was toward work as a baker’s 
apprentice, for which he had received 
training in the school for the deaf. Some- 
times he would express interest, but when 
he learned that he would have to begin at 
a small salary or perhaps none until he 
could learn enough about the job to make 
himself valuable to the employer, he 
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would become disinterested and disappear. 
Each time he reappeared after a lapse of 
several months, he was in search of work 
which did not seem adapted to him. Mem- 
bers of the staff wrote reams to him dur- 
ing interviews in an attempt to make the 
situation clear, but Veston either did not 
or would not comprehend. 

Finally as a testing program developed 
in the Bureau Office, Veston was requested 
to submit to a battery of tests to deter- 
mine what light could be thrown on his 
problem. A non-language, mental ability 
test (Army Beta) was administered to him 
and he achieved a score well above av- 
erage, but on a mental ability test involv- 
ing language, even though a self adminis- 
tering test in which verbal directions were 
not required (Otis S. A. Higher Form A), 
his score was exceeded by eighty per 
cent of normally hearing students eighteen 
years of age and over whereas the non- 
language test had proven him to have su- 
perior mental ability. 

A non-language mechanical ability test 
(McQuarrie) was next administered to 
Veston and his score was very mediocre. 
This was checked on a second test (Min- 
nesota Form Boards A & B and Mechan- 
ical Trinkets, Set No. 1). His score was 
exceeded by sixty per cent of boys of 21 
years of age. 

On the O’Connor test of finger dex- 
terity, Veston’s score fell in class B group, 
second twenty-five per cent, indicating suf- 
ficient ability to be capitalized vocation- 
ally. 


A Graphic Demonstration of 
Aptitudes 


The scores were now explained to Ves- 
ton. A line drawn down the middle of a 
page was designated as the average. He 
was shown that on the mental test not in- 
volving language and also on the finger 
dexterity test, his score fell to the right 
or above this line, but his scores on the 
mental test involving language and on the 
mechanical ability tests were to the left 
or below this line. 

He was then asked to scrutinize a long 
list of jobs and to put a check mark be- 
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side those jobs in which he thought he 
might be interested. The interviewer then 
wrote headings on another page, “Lan- 
guage,’ “Mechanical Ability,” “Manual 
Dexterity” and wrote down the jobs that 
Veston had selected, each below the head- 
ing with which it was most closely asso- 
ciated. Clerical jobs and sales jobs were 
listed below “Language,” machinist and 
radio repairman were listed under “Me. 
chanical Ability,” while jobs requiring a 
low grade of mechanical ability and jobs 
requiring motor speed rather than me- 
chanical insight were listed under ‘“Man- 
ual Ability.” This crude illustration served 
to enlist Veston’s interest. He began to 
find the jobs that he had tried to get for 
himself under “Manual Dexterity,” while 
the jobs which he had come to the Bureau 
to enlist help in securing were listed un- 
der “Language.” in which the tests had 
shown him severely handicapped. 


His pride had been assuaged in that the 
interviewer had given him a chance to 
demonstrate that when he was not handi- 
capped by language deficiency, a factor 
for which he was certainly not to blame, 
he could do better than average. Hitherto 
he had felt that he was being belittled 
when the interviewer consistently denied 
him an opportunity at clerical work. Now 
he became cooperative, even enthusiastic 
in trying to determine upon a job for 
which he was best fitted. 

To some readers this may seem like 
much ado about nothing, but when it is 
realized that a factor of great importance 
in the rehabilitation of the deaf is secur- 
ing their real cooperation, it will also be 
realized that this was an achievement. 


In order to use the advantage gained 
and to impress Veston with the wisdom of 
his present attitude, a second meeting was 
scheduled between the interviewer and 
Veston and a teacher from the school for 
the deaf. At this meeting the teacher 
went over the entire situation with Veston 
by means of the sign language. Finally 
the job of automobile body and fender 
worker was proposed. The teacher ex- 


(Continued on page 657) 
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You Can't Measure Jitters 


By Harriet MONTAGUE 


ISS Marie Mason hit several nails 
M squarely on their heads and 

drove them home, in the very 
able article she contributed to the Oc- 
tober VottTa Review. Her objective 
method of scoring offers a much needed 
solution of one of the problems connected 
with lip reading tournaments. She also 
suggests a number of other possible re- 
formations in the matter of measuring 
lip reading ability. 

To most of what she said, I subscribe 
heartily. We do need a less subjective 
mode of scoring in lip reading tests, par- 
ticularly the big tournaments. We also 
need to exercise more judgment in pre- 
paring the material used in these con- 
tests. Miss Mason’s suggestion as to the 
elimination of homophenes—except where 
the test is specifically built around homo- 
phenes—is a good one. Her objection 
to the “all right or all wrong” method 
of scoring is well founded. It does seem 
curious, when you think it over, that this 
“all wrong” device ever crept into tourna- 
ments, however useful it may be in the 
classroom, for not only is it unfair as a 
test, but it presents a contradiction of the 
very thing lip reading teachers are trying 
tu inculcate: that it is the thought of the 
speaker which matters; that word-by- 
word lip reading is to be avoided. 

This far, I follow Miss Mason all the 
way. In fact, if she had omitted one 
sentence of her essay, I should have sub- 
scribed wholeheartedly to everything she 
said; but that sentence caught my eye, 
as it is bound to catch the eye of everyone 
to whom lip reading is a life or death 
matter, as it is to me. 

In the first paragraph of her article, 
she remarks, “We hear the teacher of 
children say, for example: “Tommy is a 
very good lip reader, but he never does 
well on a test.’ Or the teacher of adults: 
‘Mrs. B. understands everything I say to 





her in conversation, but she always gets 
confused in a test.’ ” 

Miss Mason continues: “It is not the 
purpose of this paper to ascertain the 
reason for Tommy’s failure to do well 
on a test, but rather to outline means 
whereby we can determine whether or 
not Tommy is the perfect lip reader his 
teacher says he is, and whether or not 
Mrs. B’s apparently quick comprehension 
in ordinary conversation might not be a 
mistaken impression of her teacher and 
others, occasioned by Mrs. B’s interested 
and alert facial expression.” The italics 
are mine. 

I’ll wager that everybody who depends 
on lip reading to the extent I do pounced 
on that sentence. It is true, Miss Mason 
herself qualifies it in the same breath, 
so perhaps additional qualification is not 
required, but I can’t help wanting to 
speak for Tommy and Mrs. B., whose lip 
reading ability is thus aspersed. For the 
statement implies that, because Tommy 
or Mrs. B. failed to score in a test their 
ability may be mostly imaginary, or at 
least so erratic as to be negligible. 


Experts Often Fail in Tests 


Yet all of us have seen expert lip 
readers go down to ignominious defeat 
in a tournament. They may have prac- 
ticed the art for years, their lip reading, 
far from being a frill, a mere adjunct to 
a hearing aid, may be the daily bread 
of communication. They may be so ac- 
customed to reading the lips that their 
intimates rarely think of them as deaf. 
And yet, put them on a platform before 
an audience of six or seven hundred, 
with three alert judges writing down every- 
thing they say, and their lip reading be- 
comes a poor, deflated, wilted, pitiful 
thing, as unstable as water, as perishable 
as a cobweb. 

Nobody but an expert lip reader ever 
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reached the finals in any of the tourna- 
ments held at the A.S.H.H. national con- 
Every contestant must survive 
the elimination tests, which are invariably 
written. They are stiff tests, and while 
they are conducted under somewhat the 


ferences. 


same atmosphere of tension as the pub- 
lic oral tests, they are less open to the 
charge of subjective scoring on the part 
of judges, since the students’ answers are 
dewn in black and white. And yet a 
contestant can sail through the prelimi- 
naries with flying colors only to fail mis- 
erably in the finals. 

A whole lot besides objective lip read- 
ing ability goes into the making of a 
champion. That very word “objective” 
is a dangerous one to connect with lip 
reading, anyhow, for, however you score 
and add up and score again, lip reading 
is so fraught with subjective reactions 
that you will have to call in the psy- 
chologists and keep them busy for some 
time before you are able really to mea- 
sure it. 


Nerves Run Riot at Tournaments 


In the first place, you cannot measure 
jitters; and jitters are always present in 
a lip reading tournament. Everybody 
connected with the stage performance is 
in such a state of nerves that the tension 
is communicated to the audience, and is 
as palpable in the atmosphere as it is in 
a college hall during examinations. That 
is one reason, of course, why lip reading 
tournaments are so valuable as publicity. 
They are exciting; they arouse the inter- 
est of all sorts of people who don’t know 
the first thing about lip reading; they are 
sporting events of first water for the hard 
of hearing themselves. 

But they are awfully hard on the poor 
gladiators who are thrown to the lions. 
Even the readers who are giving the ma- 
terial and who have nothing at stake, get 
bad cases of jitters. Lip reading teachers 
of national prominence, old hands at 
tournaments, sometimes cannot keep their 
lips from trembling and their facial mus- 
cles from twitching when they read the 
sentences and stories. All of this is bound 
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to affect the contestants and their ability 
to understand what is said. A tournament 
winner deserves all the accolades she 
gets, for she has earned them; but if Mrs, 
B. is not a winner, it does not follow that 
her apparently “quick comprehension” at 
other times was only a bluff. You have 
to be able to measure her excitement and 
its effect on her subjective processes if 
you are to measure her lip reading fairly. 


Some Material Too Objective 


Miss Mason has mentioned certain difh- 
culties that the material used in con- 
tests may present in the problem of 
scoring. She spoke of homophenes in 
particular, but I can think of objections 
to other sorts of material that are quite 
frequently used. I recall one contest in 
which a section of the sentences given was 
introduced as “an exercise in the asso- 
ciation of ideas.” All the sentences began 
with the same words. For instance: 
“With whom do you associate a ruff?” 
“With whom do you associate a brown 
derby?” “With whom do you associate a 
spider?” The lip reader was supposed 
to answer, as indicated, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Al Smith, Little Miss Muffet. This 
was all very interesting and was great 
fun, but it was not an exercise in the 
association of ideas. It was almost the 
purest form of objective lip reading. There 
was no association of ideas until after 
the, lip reading had been accomplished. 
The lip reader had nothing in the thought 
or context to guide him, for there were 
only one or two words in each sentence 
important to the thought. This sort of 
objective practice is good for the class- 
room, but it is not good testing material 
because it does not offer a fair test. 


The “Other Fellow” is Important 


And here is another thing that must be 
taken into consideration in measuring lip 
reading ability. Clara Ziegler mentioned 
it in her article, “Goals and Means of 
Teaching Them,” in the June Votta RE- 
view. “In all our discussions,” says Miss 
Ziegler, “we fail to make fair allowance 

(Continued on page 658) 
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Pioneers for the Hard of Hearing 


IV. THE UNITED STATES 
By Mrs. G. A. Hurp-Woop 


tion of the leagues in the American 

Society for the Hard of Hearing, I 
cannot do better than quote the words 
of Miss Betty C. Wright, Executive Direc- 
tor, in an address to the seventeenth an- 
nual meeting held at Boston in May, 1936. 
“The aims of the national organization 
are also the aims of the local societies, 
with certain revisions,” she said. “Because 
the leagues come into direct contact with 
hard of hearing people, they have won- 
derful opportunities to alleviate their so- 
cial isolation and aid them in the read- 
justment of their many problems. 

“Our local societies are not isolated. 
They are vital parts of a big national 
movement that is hard at work changing 
views in regard to the hard of hearing. 
We believe there is need for a special 
agency for the hard of hearing in every 
city. Those who have lost their hearing 
are all too often left out of the thick 
of things. Contacts with those of sym- 
pathetic understanding help to make con- 
tacts with the world of the normally hear- 
ing much easier. Our local societies may 
be termed ‘hope filling-stations’ where 
people with failing ears can receive the 
special help they need to give them re- 
newed courage and self-confidence. With 
this help they can take their rightful 
places with their normally hearing friends. 

“The local organizations also serve as 
information centers in many of our large 
cities, and doctors, educators and the gen- 
eral public refer to these societies inqui- 
ries concerning loss of hearing and the 
problems it engenders. All of our local 
societies provide practice in lip reading 
and social activities. In many of the 
larger organizations there are employment 
bureaus, demonstrations of hearing aids, 
radios, group wiring equipment, voice 
training classes, clubs for current events. 


| describing the activities and posi- 


bowling, nature study, sewing, photog- 
raphy, dramatics, bridge. A few of the 
societies have been instrumental in form- 
ing clinics for the prevention of deafness. 
(One league maintains such a clinic.) 
Others have aided educators and _ physi- 
cians and physicists with various types 
of research work.” 


“A Demon of Industry” 


From this extract, it can be seen how 
varied and numerous are the activities of 
the leagues in the United States and how 
earnestly they are doing their self-imposed 
work of aiding the hard of hearing. Like 
most things American, the movement for 
the hard of hearing in the States is 
stamped with an extraordinary efficiency. 
To visit the New York League, first found- 
ed and largest in the country, is a revela- 
tion to anyone unaccustomed to national 
methods of business. When I saw it, it 
was at the peak of its activity and, en- 
tering the offices one Saturday morning 
in March, I was almost dumbfounded by 
the compelling atmosphere of the place. 
Within the four walls of that great room, 
the auditorium, a demon of industry 
seemed to be active. Everyone, from the 
oldest official to the tiniest child, appar- 
ently had his allotted work to do and was 
carrying it out with exemplary speed, as 
if every moment represented something 
vital and important. American efficiency 
is so admirable it is almost awe-inspiring. 

I wandered at will about the league 
headquarters, which occupy part of one 
floor in a large office building. I peeped 
through doorways, listened to lessons, ob- 
served equipment. In the board room, a 
class for voice correction and speech 
improvement was in progress. Twenty-four 
students of all ages, with group hearing 
apparatus (unless the individual happened 
to be totally deaf) were sitting around 
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a table receiving individual and class 
tuition. As each child was dismissed, 


another would come forward to take its 
place. I watched with mingled interest 
and sadness. There were so many little 
children with faint residual hearing and 
some with practically no hearing at all. 


Hearing Tests and Hearing Aids 


In the next room, hearing aids were 
being demonstrated. A qualified operator 
was testing aids upon a boy who had lost 
all hearing in an attack of meningitis. 
The poor little fellow gave no response 
either to air or bone conduction or to a 
speaking tube. And the operator spoke 
quietly, “We must save his voice at least.” 
For people who lose the guide of hearing 
often tend to speak soundlessly or in a 
monotone. 

Next I saw children in a sound-proof 
room in which the operator was using the 
2A audiometer to measure the degree of 
their deafness. The league experts do 
not diagnose or treat these cases, but 
accurately assess them and advise them 
to go to otologists so that prompt treat- 
ment may possibly check the defect. 

I peeped into another small room 
where a boy was receiving an informal 
lesson in lip reading. In the auditorium 
five or six teachers were conducting lip 
reading classes of children, separated by 
screen partitions. Nearby, a student from 
Columbia University, which cooperates 
with the League to give program courses 
twice yearly, was teaching under super- 
vision. 

Noon brought peace, for the parents 
arrived to collect their children. About 
110 people had been assisted by the 
league in two and a half hours. Al- 
though its total membership is only about 
600, the league actually helps many more 
hard of hearing who come for special 
classes or demonstrations. 

On Monday the scene had changed. 
Middle-aged and elderly peovle were 
waiting their turn for demonstrations, 
lip reading classes, audiometric tests, or 
interviews at the employment bureau. At 
the luncheon hour, one of the weekly 
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lectures on psychology was given to the 
staff by a qualified psychiatrist. 

Every day with the New York League 
provided new interests. In particular, my 
visit to one of the state schools where 
a league vocational guidance worker was 
giving advice to hard of hearing children, 
brought realization afresh that all feel- 
ings of inferiority in the hard of hearing 
must be quashed almost before they de- 
velop. The league officer used fine tact 
and common sense in persuading children 
from attempting careers to which they 
were obviously unsuited. 

The same scientific balance and free- 
dom from bias is shown by the operators 
of hearing aids, which are demonstrated 
but never sold by the League. So fair 
are the demonstrators that they seldom 
even mention the name of the aid they 
are showing, lest the hard of hearing 
have some unreasonable prejudice which 
might affect their choice. The tests con- 
sist of sentences which give prominence 
to the syllables causing most difficulty to 
persons with impaired hearing. Fatigue 
is studied and when signs of it are evi- 
dent, the demonstration is ended for the 
day and the client comes back at a later 
date to make the final selection from 
among the two or three aids that seemed 
tu be of most service. The chosen aid 
is then bought from an agent. In the 
case of the needy, money from a fund 
made available by Mr. Leo Stein, a bene- 
factor of the League, is used to assist in 
the purchase of the aid. Mr. Stein do- 
nated business stock bearing an income 
of $1,400 a year to be used for this pur- 


pose. 


Edward B. Nitchie 


When one recalls how brief has been 
the history of work for the hard of hear- 
ing in the United States, one is all the 
more impressed by the progress that has 
been made. Forty years ago, at Amherst 
College, there was a young ‘student, Ed- 
ward B. Nitchie, who hoped to be a 
minister. But only by sitting in the 
front row in each class and using an ear 
trumpet could he catch the instructor’s 
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words. It was a handicap, certainly, but 
Nitchie was not the man to be daunted 
by handicaps. Observing intently, he 
noticed that the lecturer’s mouth made 
the same movements for the same words 
and that these movements conveyed some 
meaning to his mind. He turned seriously 
to the study of lip reading, and after 
teaching it for some years, worked out his 
own system and opened a school of his 
own. His school grew so rapidly that 
when he died in 1917 he had six assistants. 

It was Nitchie who founded the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing. 
He saw a fellow-sufferer driven to suicide 
by the miseries of fighting the world 
which had no jobs for a hard of hearing 
worker, and he realized the need for an 
organization which would rebuild hope 
and confidence in such persons. On Janu- 
ary 3, 1911, the league was formed with 
50 or 60 members. Now it has 600 on 
itt books and the movement has spread 
throughout the States and the Provinces of 
Canada to 165 other groups. Some are 
conducted by trained social workers in co- 
operation with volunteers, the majority 
by volunteers alone. All are welded to- 
gether by the national headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. Thus the work of a 
great visionary and a great fighter lives 
after him to be his ever growing monu- 
ment. 


Efficient Employment Service 


The New York League is conducted en- 
tirely by trained workers. The employ- 
ment bureau, which was the first concern 
of Nitchie’s group, remains one of the 
most invaluable of its many services. In 
the beginning it was for seven years con- 
ducted by voluntary workers, but in 1918 
it was placed on a professional basis, in 
conjunction with other non-financial em- 
ployment bureaus. Its service is 
plete, for not only does it find suitable 
occupations for the unemployed, but it 
combines under the one roof every facility 
to fit them for work. There are audiom- 
eters, hearing aids, lip reading classes, an 
expert to give vocational guidance. As 
many as 40 per cent of the men and 


com- 
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MR. LEO STEIN, PRESIDENT, N. Y. LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING. 


women applying for work at the bureau 


have had to be trained for a_ suitable 
vocation. 

And yet, with such an enormous vol- 
ume of work, the individual approach to 
job-finding is retained. I heard one of 
the staff asked to give a list of occupa- 
tions suitable for the hard of hearing. And 


she replied, “I hope I may never see such 


a list. Remember that we are all individ- 
uals.” (Hard of hearing people can fol- 


low the majority of occupations.) The 
remark was typical. There is no mass 
method about the New York League. Each 
applicant is treated according to his 
capacity. 

Another important activity is the “Oto- 
logical Clinic for the Study and Treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Ear,” established 
ten years ago and now a very flourishing 
service. It is the only one in America 
that is fully maintained by a league. The 
director is Dr. Edmund P. Fowler, head 
of the ear department at the Manhattan 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital, whose 


Board of Directors have cooperated in 
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sympathetic spirit with the league and 
have enabled the clinic to be held under 
the hospital roof. Considerable informa- 
tion has been gathered and the collection 
of slides is one of the largest in the 
country, attracting much attention from 
physicians and scientists. 

In still another direction, the New York 
League has done really outstanding work. 
That is in its magnificent battle to ensure 
adequate care of every hard of hearing 
child in the country. I was fortunate 
enough to be in New York in May, 1936, 
when the State Senate passed two bills 
providing respectively for immediate re- 
porting and adequate care of children 
under six years of age who have impaired 
hearing, and for scientific annual hearing 
tests in all schools. The thoroughness of 
the League’s championship of these bills, 
and of a third which was not passed, was 
a lesson to the world. All members were 
urged to write to Senators for their sup- 
port, and deputations repeatedly waited 
on the Congressmen. As soon as the two 
bills were passed, the league began a 
campaign to make the third a law also. 

This third refers to the teaching of lip 
reading to children found to have more 
than 20 decibels of hearing loss. The 
League consistently opposes any segrega- 
tion of the hard of hearing, and the bill 
would require all these slightly hard of 
hearing children to be taught in their 
regular schools, so that they could con- 
tinue to consort with hearing children. 


A Nursery School 


The latest development of efforts to as- 
sist hard of hearing children is the found- 
ing by Mrs. E. P. Fowler (a member of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee) of a 
nursery school for children from two to 
four years. This is not a school in the 
usual sense of the word. It is a place of 
training where the little ones are taught 
good habits, both in speech and in ac- 
tion. They are encouraged to help them- 
selves and to play amicably with their 
companions. Perhaps no other country 
in the world believes quite so firmly as 
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America in the dictum that the tree will 
grow as the sapling is bent. 

But old people, too, have golden oppor. 
tunities at the New York League. Social 
functions are held regularly for the “old. 
timers,” \ middle-aged and elderly folk 
who are handicapped not only by im. 
paired hearing but also by lack of money, 
They are the league’s special pets, and | 
think there is more honest enjoyment at 
their friendly little gatherings than at any 
other of the numerous recreations organ- 
ized by the league. 

Other organized social activities include 
dancing, dramatic work and cards or sim- 
ilar games. When any gatherings are 
held, a room or the auditorium is cheer- 
fully decorated, in sharp contrast to the 
rather bare appearance they present by 
day. Indeed, the difference in atmosphere 
that exists between the league rooms at 
Berlin and Amsterdam and at New York 
lies mainly in the furniture. In the Con- 
tinental leagues, it is comfortable and 
homelike, but in New York efficiency has 
displaced ornament. 

I found that certain other leagues in 
America, however, had charming meeting 
places, much closer to the Continental 
model. Some of these can give hints to 
New York, particularly in the service to 
people of the middle class. The New 
York League was founded in the first 
place as an aid to employment and this 
character has remained with it. The poor 
people and the children are getting im- 
mense benefit from it, but there is still 
room for expansion of the work among a 
rather more moneyed section of the 
community. 

Undoubtedly, this expansion will come 
in the future. Nowhere are more strenu- 
ous efforts being made to educate the gen- 
eral public in the needs of the hard of 
hearing than in America. Broadcasts and 
posters are spreading propaganda, and 
just as the ambitions of the leaders are 
boundless, so are their energy and their 
enthusiasm. Whatever happens, America 
will remain undaunted and in the end get 
what it wants for its hard of hearing. 
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Mary Ann, a Hearing Child With a 
Hearing Loss 


By Rutu K. Wess 


HE was a pretty child with blue 
S eyes and golden curls, and she 

should have been successful, well 
adjusted and happy. But she 
Mary Ann’s work, from a scholastic point 
of view, was a dismal failure. A third 
grade child who could not read in a 
primer, she couldn’t spell, write or work 
an example in arithmetic. Her attitude 
made it impossible to teach her, for she 
was distinctly non-social in all her re- 
lationships both in the classroom and 
in the building. In despair, the teacher 
called for help. We studied Mary Ann’s 
records and diligently watched her actions 
in an effort to find some clue to her 
maladjustment. We suspected that in 
spite of her self-assurance and her ten- 
dencies to bully others she was extremely 
unhappy. We were friendly and noted 
with gratitude her suspicious acceptance 
of our overtures. 

A study of all available records showed 
that her health had been unusually good; 
but that she failed to achieve scholastic- 
ally, from the very beginning of her 
school career. Conferences with previous 
teachers disclosed the fact that she was 
becoming increasingly more maladjusted 
to her environment and to her associates. 
Close observation of the child directed 
our attention to peculiar mannerisms 
which we felt must be significant. At 
times her face was expressive and alert, 
but for the most part she exhibited a 
blank and vacant stare. She was ex- 
tremely nervous; blinking her eyes fre- 
quently; biting her nails until her fingers 
bled; dancing up and down all day; an- 
noying everyone. She was restless and 
flighty, inattentive and elusive. When 
questioned, she would invariably shrug 
her shoulders and say, “I don’t know,” 
in an unnaturally deep and hoarse voice. 


wasn’t. 


She employed various types of evasional 
mechanisms in all situations, sometimes 
giving an obviously artificial cough, or 
at other times pretending to be very busy 
with some inconsequential task or inter- 
est. She seemed to listen to one with 
an air of completely undivided atten- 
tion, while at the same time we knew 
that she was busily engaged in thinking 
her own thoughts. She was baffling in 
every way. 

Fortunately for Mary Ann, at this 
time, our attention was being directed 
to the existence of lip reading classes. 
We visited them and found these classes 
valuable aids to many children. The 
children attending them were being trained 
in mental alertness, and accuracy of the 
eye was being developed. The children 
were taught to follow directions, to be 
attentive, and to concentrate. Words were 
built into a meaningful vocabulary 
through several media: words were seen, 
heard, written, formed with and without 
voice, and the shape of the mouth in 
making the words was recognized. In 
conferences with the teacher of this class 
in lip reading we were made aware of 
the fact that certain reactions on the 
part of an individual are symptomatic 
of a hearing loss. Among these are de- 
fective or retarded speech; a_ peculiar 
voice quality; a peculiar expression of 
blankness; a failure to react to sounds, 
and a failure to reply to questions. 

Our conclusions were forced upon us. 
Mary Ann was obviously a hearing child 
with a hearing loss. A medical examina- 
tion of her ears confirmed our suspicions. 
Her right ear was deeply running, with 
a large hole in the drum which will never 
heal. It had been too long neglected. 
The left ear showed scar tissue with 


(Continued on page 664) 
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Just a Matter of Form 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


S the girl left the office, Dr. Shelley 
nN looked after her in surprise. 

“She is getting to be a marvelous 
lip reader,” he commented. “One would 
scarcely know she is deaf.” 

“She’s using a very good hearing aid— 
didn’t you notice it?” said Miss Kinney. 

“Hearing aid? That was Margaret Dun- 
nington, wasn’t it? I thought she was 
totally deaf.” 

“Yes, that’s Margaret. And we did think 
at first that she was totally deaf. That's 
why we worked so hard on her lip read- 
ing—or, rather, why she worked so hard 
on it. Buta couple of years ago she found 
that she could use a new kind of hearing 
aid to some extent and she has been re- 
educating her hearing as persistently as 
she studied lip reading. The results are 
rather astonishing, even to us.” 

“Tt’s almost unbelievable,” said Dr. Shel- 
ley. “I had no idea that there were such 
possibilities in this training of residual 
hearing. It is evidently very much worth 
while. Why, Miss Dunnington seems prac- 
tically able to compete on even terms with 
a hearing employee in almost any sort of 
job. Surely her impaired hearing is no 
longer any serious barrier in her work?” 
“Oddly enough,” explained Miss Kinney, 
she has an excellent position—in which 
hearing is not very essential. She’s in 
charge of the correspondence section of the 
Colonial Correspondence College. She’s 
been with the school for some years, of 
course—first as mail clerk.” 

“The College appears to be prospering,” 
commented Dr. Shelley. “Every time I 
pass the building I see sacks of mail stand- 
ing outside.” 

“Yes. They have general courses of all 
sorts — and Civil Service preparatory 
courses. They also do research—prepare 
lectures for club members, and so on. The 
interesting thing about Margaret’s position 
is that she created it.” 

“Created it?” 


“cc 


“Yes. In sorting out incoming mail and 
preparing outgoing letters for mailing, she 
noticed that the same questions were asked 
over and over again. The College did not 
believe in circular letters, so each inquiry 
received a personally dictated answer.” 

“T think they are correct in that attitude,” 
said Dr. Shelley. “It has been my experi- 
ence that you can write to almost any large 
organization asking a little out-of-the- 
ordinary question, and while you are apt 
to get a beautifully written and signed re- 
ply, it usually doesn’t answer your ques- 
tion at all. It is merely a form letter. 
That sort of thing loses friends.” 

“Well, Margaret tabulated the questions 
and replies and then she worked out a set 
of questions and answers, preparing the 
best answers she could by going over the 
carbon copies of letters sent out for about 
a year. Then she typed this material and 
submitted it to Dr. Whittaker, Director of 
the College, with the suggestion that the 
answers could be carefully revised and sets 
given to dictators for reference.” 

“Excellent!” complimented Dr. Shelley. 
“That would guarantee uniformity in an- 
swering questions, no matter who dictated 
the reply. Better still, the revising and 
editing of the stock paragraphs would 
make sure that the answers would be in a 
form to reflect credit on the school.” 

“Margaret went on to suggest that a good 
part of the correspondence could be han- 
dled without dictation, by using these pre- 
pared answers. In fact, she said she could 
do it!” 

“Good for her!” 

“She attached two or three inquiries with 
answers prepared by her in accordance 
with this plan—and Dr. Whittaker told her 
to go ahead with it. At first he or one of 
his chief assistants used to check over the 
inquiries and Margaret’s replies — even 
that took much less time than dictating them 
—-but they soon learned that she could 
handle them satisfactorily. At first she 
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typed the answers herself. Now she mere- 
ly indicates on the inquiry what paragraphs 
are to be used in preparing the answers, 
and the stenographers get out the letters. 
Only the more technical inquiries are now 
referred to Dr. Whittaker and his staff, so 
they are left free for the more important 
work of correcting lesson sheets.” 

“Smart girl!” commented Dr. Shelley. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to say there’s any- 
thing original in the idea,” protested Miss 
Kinney. “Margaret found the suggestions 
in one of the business magazines—she in- 
sists every worker should read the trade 
journals in his particular field.” 

“They are an excellent investment; I'd 
be lost without the medical journals.” 

“She was just telling me of another idea 
on which she is working—she wants to 
start a little paper of her own.” 

“That’s something in the way of an am- 
bition!” 

“Oh, she doesn’t mean a newspaper—or 
a regular magazine. She wants to start a 
little church paper—a parish paper. She 
is much interested in church work. She 
has secured her pastor’s approval of a lit- 
tle paper to be distributed on Sundays, 
twice a month, at the church. It will con- 
tain items about the parish, church notices, 
extracts from important sermons, and little 
essays of a religious nature. The pastor, 
of course, will designate some one to col- 
lect the news items and he will look after 
the regulations.” 

“It might succeed—if it doesn’t sell for 
too high a price.” 

“It’s Margaret’s idea to distribute it 
free,” said Miss Kinney. 

“Free? But is she able to afford a hobby 
of that sort?” 

“She tells me she has talked to mer- 
chants and others in her parish,” explained 
Miss Kinney, “‘and they have promised to 
advertise regularly in the paper if it is 
started. They say a paper of that type will 
be read carefully, and will be kept in the 
home indefinitely because of the parish 
notes—so it will be a good advertising 
medium.” 

“One thing is certain—it will be a change 
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from her daily job. There will be no place 
for form letters in such a magazine,” de- 
clared Dr. Shelley. 

“Oh, yes, there will!” asserted Miss Kin- 
ney. “Margaret says that if she can get as 
much advertising as she thinks she can from 
her interviews with the merchants, she can 
afford to have the magazine printed by one 
of those large concerns that supply ‘form’ 
paragraphs—I mean illustrated covers, il- 
lustrations, and a variety of other fillers.” 

“By Jove, that’s true,” admitted Dr. Shel- 
ley. “Some of our fraternal organizations 
do that very thing, so it can’t be so ex- 
pensive.” 

“Well, it’s all part of Margaret’s dream 
of retiring and going to live in some small 
town where she can have a garden!” said 
Miss Kinney. “The idea then would be to 
make the magazine a denominational pa- 
per—distributed in several parishes. Then 
it would sell for a nominal price—two or 
three cents a copy. What encourages her 
in this dream is the promise of one of the 
large mail order concerns to take liberal 
advertising space in case she locates in a 
town where there are no large general 
stores.” 

“Well, it may look like Opportunity to 
Miss Dunnington,” said Dr. Shelley, “but 
to me it is old man Hard Work. Still, she 
appears to be the sort of person who 
thrives on hard work—” 

“Her efficiency is almost irritating at 
times,” confessed Miss Kinney. “She was 
in here the other day when the girls were 
mailing out some of those circulars. They 
are folded just once to fit in the envelopes, 
and the girls were doing about 100 an 
hour. She stood and watched them for a 
time and then showed them, how to avoid 
false motions—and they did twice as many, 
She then told them to stop folding one at a 
time and crease 25 or so, separating and 
folding them later.” 

Miss Kinney paused impressively. 

“Believe it or not, when she left the girls 
were doing 500 an hour!” 

Dr. Shelley looked very much interested. 

“Now, if she could show me some way 


(Continued on page 656) 
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The Hobby Horse 


By Rutu M. Lutue_r, Jockey 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and mead- 
ows brown and sere.” 


anticipate with real pleasure the long, 

cozy evenings ahead when we may 
leisurely renew and pursue our favorite 
indoor hobbies. We make plans for the 
more abundant life before us. We think 
of the letters we want to write, the new 
eames we hope to learn. We look eagerly 
over the lists we have made of books we 
plan to read in the long winter evenings. 


Books for the Saddlebags 


Hobby riders need books in the saddle- 
bags. Books will help us to discover 
resources in ourselves, creative ability we 
did not know was there, entertainment 
ability, too, that will result in fun for 
the whole family of the hobby rider, or 
perhaps for the club to which he belongs. 

“Give Yourself Background,” by F. 
Fraser Bond (Whittlesy House, New 
York) is a guide to cultural self educa- 
tion. It is no magic short cut to educa- 
tion, but the author suggests that if most 
people who spend their time in desultory 
reading would follow a well ordered plan 
they would be more likely to acquire a 
real education. He discusses the im- 
portance of background, how it may be 
acquired and enriched through such in- 
expensive and easily available resources 
as the public library, the newspaper, the 
radio. He outlines methods of study 
based on up to date psychology, gives 
hints for increasing one’s powers of ob- 
servation, and provides valuable bibliog- 
raphies for reference reading in many 
fields. 

“The Choice of a Hobby,” is a good 
bulletin, prepared by Anne Carroll Moore 
and published by F. E. Compton, 1000 
North Dearborn St., Chicago. It is offered 


free. It gives a descriptive list of books 


| T is November, and we are glad. We 


about hobbies. Other books may be ob. 
tained for twenty-five cents from the 
Leisure League of America, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. This league offers 
a series of “Little Books” on leisure time 
activities. Your public library probably 
has them. 


All Aboard 


Railroad officials now cater to hobby 
riders. All summer New York trains car- 
rying sporting paraphernalia have made 
week-end trips to the Berkshires. Bicy- 
cling, horseback riding, fishing, tennis, 
golf and swimming are offered as bait to 
the hobby enthusiast. On June 20, amateur 
photographers and artists were induced 
to go to Stonington, Conn., a fishing vil- 
lage, on the first run of the special “pic- 
ture train,” equipped with a dark room 
and other features for the camera fan. 
During the winter there are ski trains 
and other inducements to winter sports. 


How About Country Dances? 


Dr. Lloyd Shaw, Superintendent of the 
Cheyenne Mountain School, Colorado 
Springs, is fond of dancing. No, not the 
modern type. His hobby has earned for 
him the title, “Dean of American Country 
Dancing.” Groups of his students have 
given demonstrations throughout the west- 
ern states. Dr. Shaw is now writing a 
book, including the music and descriptions 
of these dances. How about learning 
something of this early American amuse- 
ment and introducing it at your league? 
Wouldn’t it help to get some of the eternal 
sitters out of their chairs? 


Why Not a Workshop at Home? 


It is fun to have a workshop in the 
garage, attic or basement. A. practical 
and inexpensive tool is an electric jig- 
saw, which may be purchased for as little 
as five dollars. It is easy to operate. 
With three-ply wood, you can make your 

(Continued on page 666) 
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An Invaluable Work on Speech 


Reviewed by a Teacher of the Deaf 
The Rehabilitation of Speech. By Robert 

West, Ph.D., Lou Kennedy, Ph.D., and 

Anna Carr, M. A. Harper and Brothers. 

475 pp. Price, $4.00. 

The authority and scope of this book 
may be inferred from the professional re- 
lations of the authors: Dr. West is Pro- 
fessor of Speech Pathology, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Kennedy is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Speech, Brooklyn. College, N. 
Y.; Miss Carr is Clinical Adviser in 
Speech, State Teachers’ College, Milwau- 
kee. Certain unique advantages appear 
in this combined authorship: one lies in 
the fact that the entire field is covered 
from standpoints varying from the spe- 
cialized knowledge of the pathologist 
to that of the practical worker in speech 
correction; another, and not inconsider- 
able one, is that the reader does not need 
a medical dictionary to interpret the tech- 
nical terms used but on the contrary finds 
in the parentheses, the ample glossary, 
and the clear explanations an oven road 
to better acquaintance with technical ter- 
minology and the conditions it represents. 
Written as a standard text for students 
and professional workers, the book is out- 
standingly simple and practical. 

It would be difficult to enumerate its 
special values for the teacher of the 
deaf. Inasmuch as the speech difficulties 
of the deaf child frequently are compli- 
cated by pathological and psychological 
conditions other than those connected 
with his deafness, and as his teacher 
not infrequently is called upon to give 


an opinion on the 
speech disorders 
of hearing  chil- 
dren, the whole 
book is_ highly 
informative. 

The speech de- 
fects of the feeble- 
minded; speech 
defects caused by 
hearing deficiency ; 
the formation of 
elementary sounds; 
the causes and correction of defective 
sounds; speech-reading; the conduct and 
interpretation of hearing tests; tests of 
articulation, and many other points of 
practical use to the teacher of the deaf 
are discussed in detail. Numerous illustra- 
tions are provided. 

In short, “The Rehabilitation of Speech” 
can be recommended to the teacher of the 
deaf as preeminently one for personal 
ownership and frequent reference. 

—Lucite M. Moore. 


Reviewed by a Teacher of Speech 


The announcement of a new book by 
Dr. West is always of interest to speech 
correction teachers, since they know in 
advance that within its covers will be 
found a wealth of practical information, 
based on clinical experience and written 
with a scholarly pen. In The Rehabili- 
tation of Speech, Dr. West and his col- 
laborators have made made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the field of speech. 

In the preface, the authors state that 
they have “tried to cover the entire sub- 
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ject, giving each aspect space and con- 
sideration in proportion to its impor- 
tance.” This seems to have been ad- 
mirably accomplished. Part I is devoted 
to a discussion of Diagnostic Procedures 
for both normal and abnormal types of 
speech. Parts II, III, and IV give ex- 
cellent remedial procedures for use with 
older children and adults, the younger 
child, and the person with a foreign ac- 
cent. Part V includes a discussion of 
lip reading. The Appendix discusses the 
taking of case histories, the technique for 
examination of the physical organs of 
speech, tests of hearing, articulation, etc. 
While some of this material will seem 
familiar to those conversant with Dr. 
West’s Disorders of Speech and Voice, 
1935, nevertheless the majority of teach- 
ers will find this volume more practical 
for everyday use, not only because of 
its simplified language, but also because 
the glossary itself is almost a complete 
book of standard reference material. 

In writing the book, the authors had 
in mind two groups of readers: “1. Stu- 
dents enrolled in such courses as Speech 
Pathology, The Correction of Speech, Dis- 
orders of Voice and Diction, and the like,” 
and “2. workers actually 
engaged in the practice of speech rehabili- 
tation—teachers, nurses, hospital aides. 
physicians, clinical psychologists, and 
speech clinicians.” If the book finds its 
way into the hands of those physicians 
who so blandly tell the mothers of chil- 
dren with seriously defective speech, 
“Don’t worry about it, the child will out- 
grow it,” that alone will serve a worthy 
purpose. 

In my opinion the teaching profession 
owes a debt of gratitude to these three 
authors for their pandect of the speech 
correction field. 

—LuciL_e D. SCHOOLFIELD. 


Professional 





A Study Guide to “Emile Zola” 

A study guide to the film “Emile Zola,” 
for schools and colleges, has been pub- 
lished by Educational & Recreational 
Guides, Inc., 138 Washington Street, New- 
ark, N. J. 
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Third Edition of Straight Language 


Straight Language for the Deaf, A System 
of Instruction for Deaf Children. By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. The 
Steck Co., Austin, Texas. 

All teachers of the deaf who have for 
years made use of Miss Fitzgerald’s 
Straight Language system will welcome 
the third edition of her text book, which 
has just been released. A comparison of 
the present version with the editions of 
1926 and 1929 reveals that many changes 
have been made in the order of presenta- 
tion, and much has been added. The 
suggestions for vocabulary building are 
more detailed, and more attention is given 
to preliminary non-language work with 
the calendar, weather reports, etc. Some 
chapters have been entirely rewritten. That 
on “Mental Development,” for instance, 
which was an introductory chapter in the 
earlier editions and more or less gen- 
eral, is now an integral part of the out- 
line for language building, and comprises 
a definite series of drills as well as sug- 
gestions for “seizing the psychological 
moment” and imparting language casu- 
ally. In this chapter, as elsewhere, Miss 
Fitzgerald utters a ringing challenge to 
the parents and teachers who subscribe 
too easily to limitations in the mental 
development of the deaf child. The plates 
illustrating the use of the Fitzgerald 
Key have been revised. In fact, this is 
practically a new book on language teach- 
ing, and a valuable tool for any teacher 


of the deaf. 





A Deaf Poet Offers His Verse 
Along with Me, by Earl Sollenberger. Il 
lustrated by Leander Leitner & Felix Ko- 
walesky. The Gayren Press, Paterson, 

N. J. Cloth, 88 pp. 

This is an attractively printed volume 
with wood cut illustrations that add much 
to its value. Earl Sollenberger is a young 
deaf man, a graduate of Gallaudet, who 
attracted attention with his verse while 
still in college. The present collection is 
interesting, and though the verses are very 
uneven, some of them show ability. Sev- 
eral are written around the theme of deaf- 
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ness. As a rule these are the least adroit, 
but one is very appealing: 

To a thrush on a mulberry bough, 

Once on a time, God said: 

“Sing, little fellow, sing 

A sweet tune for that girl there 

On the lawn. 

She is watching, she is waiting, 

She is listening, listening, listening.” 


The bird sang. 


At the end God said: 


“That was a good song. My choir 
Back home was listening in, 

And I think that we 

Shall have better music from now on. 
That girl there 

Couldn’t hear you, 

But she is satisfied, too.” 


German Research in Speech 


Paul Schumann, the Suitability of Speech as 
a Means of Communication for the Deaf 
(Die Angemessenheit der Lautsprache als 
Sprachmittel bei Taubstummen ) Die Deut- 
sche Sonderschule, 4. vol. 1937, 258-266, 
331-335. 


A survey of the literature concerning 
some aspects of speech in the deaf: 1, 
their babble and spontaneous speech; 2, 
speech in sleep and dreams; 3, relation be- 
tween race and speech; 4, the creation 
of new words by analogy with the deaf. 
It is concluded that oral speech is a suit- 
able means of communication for deaf 
children, since the fact that they babble, 
speak in dreams, etc., proves that it is a 
natural form of expression for them as 
it is for hearing persons. 





A New School in Italy 
Il R. Instituto Nazionale Dei Sordomuti 
“Principi di Piedmonte,” La Nuova Sede, 


Milan, April, 1936. 

A beautifully illustrated pamphlet pub- 
lished to celebrate the dedication of the 
new headquarters of the Royal National 
Institute for the Deaf known as_ the 
“Prince and Princess of Piedmont,” and 
the affiliated training school, “The Schoo} 
of the Method of Girolemo Cardevo.” The 
extensive building is modern in its archi- 
tecture and has simple spacious rooms 
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and corridors with large windows. Beside 
the schools it provides space for an oto- 
lugical institute which is well equipped 
with instruments for the testing and train- 
ing of hearing and for the tactual ex- 
perience of sound. 

The pamphlet gives a short history of 
the institutions and includes excellent 
illustrations showing the buildings itself 
and the officials who were concerned with 
iis erection and dedication. 





New Booklets on Motion Pictures 


The Motion Picture in Education. Its 
Status and its Needs. Vol. 1, No. 1 of 
the Series: Motion Pictures in Education. 
Published by the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. Price, 10 


cents. 

Teaching with Motion Pictures. A Hand- 
book of Administrative Practice, by Ed- 
gar Dale and Lloyd L. Ramseyer. Price, 
40 cents. 

These two booklets are the first of a new 
series on Motion Pictures in Education. 
The first offers a concise review of five 
major problems which must be considered 
by any one interested in the development 
of visual instruction. The work of the 
Educational Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education is pre- 
sented, and the various materials prepared 
by the Project are discussed. 

The second booklet deals specifically 
with the use of motion pictures in the 
classroom. It is intended for the teacher 
and the administrator, and it provides 
answers to the questions most frequently 
asked in regard to equipment, rental or 
purchase of films, teacher training, and 
the evaluation of the motion picture pro- 
gram. The whole subject is ably pre- 
sented. 


Lip Reading Classes in Alabama 

The Alabama State Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation will soon offer classes in lip read- 
ing in Birmingham and Montgomery. The 
instructor will be Miss Martha L. Cal- 
houn, of Pittsburgh, who has served for 
some time as first vice president of the 
Pittsburgh League. 
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“The time has come,’ 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax 


A Critique of Treatments of Deafness 


Hard of hearing persons who have sub- 
mitted, some of them for years, to pain- 
ful and expensive courses of treatment 
without experiencing any relief from 
deafness, will be interested in the “Criti- 
que of the Present Treatment of Deafness 
Due to Lesions in the Conductive Mechan- 
ism,” by Dr. Isidore Friesner and Dr. 
J. G. Druss, which was read before the 
Section on Laryngology, Otology and 
Rhinology at the 88th Annual Session of 
the American Medical Association, June 
10, 1937, and which appears in the Sep- 
tember Archives of Otolaryngology. The 
authors state, “There is perhaps no more 
discouraging condition with which otolo- 
gists have to deal than progressive deaf- 
ness due to lesions of the sound-conduct- 
ing mechanism.” After describing the 
pathologic changes caused by acute in- 
fection of the middle ear, and illustrating 
them with graphic drawings, they dis- 
cuss treatment. Concerning themselves 
solely with the use of the eustachian cath- 
eter in treating chronic progressive deaf- 
ness, they announce as their belief that 
persistent use of this form of treatment 
has in many cases enhanced the condition. 
They have therefore abandoned this treat- 
ment. “We regret the necessity for this 
iconoclastic attitude,” they say, “particu- 
larly in view of the fact that we have 
nothing to offer as a constructive sub- 
stitute.” Replying to those who disagree 
with this contention, Dr. Friesner con- 
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the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


of cabbages—and kings” — 
Lewis Carroll. 


cludes by saying that, in such cases, “of 
course there is little that the otologists 
can do, but I believe that it would be 
better to do nothing than to do harm.” 





A Study of Nerve Deafness 


The September Laryngoscope offers a 
continuation of the Symposium on_ the 
Neural Mechanism of Hearing held at 
the Seventieth annual meeting of the 
American Otological Society, May 28, 
1937, part of which was published in 
the August issue. Section B, given here, 
deals with Nerve Deafness, and is divided 
into two sections, one on occupational 
deafness and one on deafness from drugs 
and chemical poisons. Dr. C. C. Bunch, 
who has made an extensive study of occu- 
pational deafness, describes hearing loss 
caused by noisy occupations such as boiler 
making. He also deals extensively with 
deafness from gunfire and the loss of 
hearing experienced by railway trainmen 
and engineers and also by aviators. Deaf- 
ness caused by continued use of the 
telephone is discussed as well as_ that 
due to accidents at the telephone. Case 
histories and many audiometric studies 
are given. 

The summary ends with this significant 
paragraph: 

“The medico-legal and compensatory 
implications are quite evident. This prob- 
lem has not been approached in a scien- 
tific manner, and no just or adequate 
system of compensation has been estab- 
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lished in this country. The fate of the 
deafened workman rests in the hands of a 
skilled lawyer, rather than in a just and 
sympathetic board or jury. In the same 
fashion, the employer may often be vic- 
timized by the unscrupulous pretender 
and his adviser. Justice can be attained 
through a program of repeated tests and 
a scientific study of the disability.” 

In the same issue Dr. H. Marshall Tay- 
lor discusses deafness caused by drugs 
and poisons, such as quinine, the salicy- 
lates, alcohol, tobacco, arsenic, morphine, 
lead, phosphorus, etc. 





New Superintendent at Kansas School 

Mr. Alfred Cranwill, recently appoint- 
ed Superintendent of the School for the 
Deaf at Olathe, Kansas, took office Sep- 
tember 6. Mr. Cranwill has a B.A. from 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and an M.A. from Gallaudet. 
He has also received from the University 
of Pennsylvania the degree of Master of 
Science in Education. He was an in- 
structor in the Kendall School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., one year, and then went to 
the New Jersey State School, where he 
taught six years. During 1936-37 he 
taught at the Newark, N. J., day school. 





Schools of Lip Reading Merge 


October 1 saw the merger of two schools 
of speech reading in Philadelphia, the 
Trask School and the Pennsylvania School. 
The new organization will be located at 
1420 Walnut Street, Suite 414. The co- 
principals will be Mrs. John E. D. Trask, 
Miss Margaret Crawley and Miss Anna 
Mackey. Mrs. Trask, who was one of the 
first normal graduates of the Nitchie 
School in New York City, taught lip 
reading in California before beginning her 
work in Philadelphia. She was instru- 
mental in opening demonstration classes 
which were held at the San Francisco 
Exposition and attracted much notice at 
the time. In 1924, she bought the school 
which had been conducted for some years 
in Philadelphia by the Misses Kinzie, 


and where she had been teaching for two 
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years. Miss Crawley, who studied with 
Miss Mary D. Suter, in Washington, D. 
C., and is also a Kinzie graduate, has 
twice won the national lip reading cham- 
pionship and once tied for first place. 
Miss Mackey has been Mrs. Trask’s as- 


sistant for some years. 





A French Commentary 


Le Tympan, a monthly newspaper for 
the hard of hearing published in Paris, 
often includes in its contents quotations 
from magazines for the hard of hearing 
issued in other parts of the world. The 
July 1937 number has an interesting ref- 
erence to articles published in the VoLTa 
REVIEW, especially those by Mary E. Num- 
bers in March, 1937, and Margaret Body- 
comb in April, 1937. To quote the editor: 
“Mary E. Numbers has written an article 
on ‘Utilizing the Residual Hearing of 
Children so Deaf They Entered School 
Speechless.’ She reproduces the audio- 
grams of some of these children, and 
draws therefrom some very interesting 
conclusions. Amplifying instruments, she 
says, help us make these children more 
normal. Hearing may be improved by 
exercise and attention. Auricular train- 
ing is not simply an addition to our 
program, but a means of reaching our 
goal. We cannot make the best use of 
residual hearing if we view it only as an 
extra activity. We should learn how 
we can make it serve in the education 
of these children. 

“The author, who seems very familiar 
with the problem, since she has practiced 
the auricular training of children for 
four years, does not at all share the 
opinion of certain French educators. We 
are not qualified to cast the deciding 
vote, but it seems that, in a scientific 
matter, there is reason for taking count 
of what the Americans are writing. It 
is not necessary, under pretext of a lack 
of familiarity with the English language, 
to continue always imagining that trans- 
Atlantic research workers are Redskin 
amateurs of the tom tom. 


“Margaret Bodycomb, a_ teacher at 
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Mount Airy, gives a sketch of the pro- 
gram of auditory education followed at 
that celebrated institution. The statis- 
tics attached to this study are very in- 
teresting. 

“What Have We Hard of Hearing a 
Right to Demand?’ This is the question 
posed by an anonymous author, a hearing 
aid salesman and himself hard of hear- 
ing.” There follows a long quotation 
from the article by this title which ap- 
peared in the April Votta REvIEw. 


How About “Deaf Schools’? 


An item in a recent issue of the Journal 
of Education states that Dr. William 
Feinbloom, of New York City, has said 
the term “blind schools” should be 
dropped in favor of “sight schools,” since 
half the children now in schools for the 
blind can see by the aid of new, high pow- 
ered glasses. “These new aids, sometimes 
with as many as four lenses for each eye, 
can improve vision from 30 to 300 per 
cent,” declared Dr. Feinbloom. He added 
that a survey of institutions for the blind 
in the United States had indicated that 
50 per cent of the students have partial 
sight. “Our profession can now supply 
proper vision for these children,” he said. 
“Our interest is turning now to sight 
schools rather than blind schools.” 





Esquire Notices Us 


The October Esquire contains a long 
article on “This Hard of Hearing Busi- 
ness,” by Dr. Charles Williams. Written 
in a sprightly style, it is nevertheless 
scientific and filled with sound sense. The 
major portion embodies a description of 
the auditory mechanism and outlines the 
causes of deafness. Then follow sugges- 
tions for making the best of a pair of 
defective ears by means of a hearing aid, 
lip reading and social contacts at a league 
for the hard of hearing. As _ regards 
hearing aids, Dr. Williams says, “If you 
do finally get one, be a little patient 
with it for a while. Remember that you 
didn’t do a figure eight the first time 
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you waltzed out on a pair of ice skates, 
nor did you break par the first time you 
lumbered around a golf course. You'll 
learn to filter out the sounds you don’t 
want to hear just as soon as you did with 
the traffic noises when you moved into the 
new apartment, and you'll also become 
accustomed to the lack of refinement of 
tone that all mechanical contrivances 
possess. If you persevere you can swing 
it, and later on you wouldn’t peddle the 
bus for double its weight in gold.” 

In conclusion, he says, “And above all, 
don’t live the dark, shadowy existence 
of a recluse, but bask in the sunshine 
of companionship of your fellow men. 
That’s the only way to give this hard 
of hearing business the horse laugh.” 





Hearing Tests in Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts State Department of 
Public Health has appointed Mrs. Helen 
T. Barrows audiometer technician and 
empowered her to make hearing tests of 
public school children throughout the 
state. Mrs. Bowers was formerly in 
charge of the audiometer work conducted 
by the Boston Guild for the Hard of 
Hearing. She is a graduate of the normal 
department of the New England School 
of Speech Reading, having taken the 
course for teachers of children given by 
Miss Ena Macnutt. 





Anniversary in South Africa 


A letter received recently from Mr. G. 
de la Bat, Principal of the School for 
the Deaf, Worcester, South Africa, con- 
tained the following very interesting para- 
graph: 

“We had the opening of our new 
school hall yesterday and had quite a 
pleasant little function. The members of 
the Board of Management have decided to 
give the hall my father’s name, as it was 
he who started the work here in 1881. 
It is accordingly named Jan de la Bat 
Saal. My father is still alive and will 
shortly be celebrating his 80th birthday. 
We shall have a reunion of all the old pu- 
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pils here at the school. Already the old 
pupils are getting quite excited, as many 
of them haven’t seen their old Meester 
(as he is called in our language) for 
forty years or more.” 


“It Can Be Done” 


It can be done! . . . Twenty-one hard 
of hearing men and women have been 
placed in permanent jobs by the local Re- 
habilitation office since it opened its doors. 
... Many times the question is asked, “In 
what sort of vocations do you train and 
place those with hearing handicaps?” The 
general answer is that we begin with the 
individual and when we have co-operation 
there is no limit to possibilities. . . . Out 
of twenty-one placed through the San José 
office there were twenty occupations listed. 
The only vocation in which two were 
placed was sewing, and even the two seam- 
stresses varied in their type of output. 
Three of the twenty-one were totally deaf. 
Following is the list: teacher of lip reading 
to adults; assistant to foreman in steel 
company; auto spray painter; cosmetolo- 
gist; fancy hand presses; librarian; opera- 
tor of electric presser in cleaning estab- 
lishment; operator of laundry press (auto- 
matic); printer; proprietor of locksmith 
and fix-it shop; retoucher and photo finish- 
er; seamstress; janitress; newspaper agent; 
nursing attendant; public health nurse; 
recreational leader and toy making teach- 
er; roundhouse workman; stock clerk and 
saleslady. 

Now read the following data and be 
cheered: twelve, or 57.1 per cent of these 
cases, were trained and placed through the 
Bureau; nine, or 42.9 per cent, were re- 
habilitated through the Bureau by place- 
ment service only. Total cost of rehabili- 
tating 21 hard of hearing cases, $632.22. 
Average cost per case, $30.11. Average 
beginning weekly wage of all 21 rehabili- 
tated hard of hearing cases, $16.32. Ap- 
proximate monthly earning power of those 
rehabilitated, $1,371.00. 

—Frances Dieterich, San José Super- 
visor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
in Aural News. 
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“Audible Gleanings” 
Through the kindness of Miss Helen 


Scriver, a year’s file of Audible Gleanings, 
the organ of the Orange County, Califor- 
nia, League of the Hard of Hearing, has 
reached the Volta Bureau. Seven issues 
appeared during the year 1936-1937, be- 
ginning with October, 1936. It is a beau- 
tifully mimeographed, four page sheet, 
comprising both local and zone news. The 
issue for May, 1937, contains an interest- 
ing report of a talk Rupert Hughes gave 
before the Orange Rotary Club in behalf 
of hearing tests for school children. A 
coordinated effort is being made by the 
Orange County League, the local health 
departments, and branches of the PTA to 
purchase an audiometer and _ organize 
hearing tests throughout the county. 


Bibliography on Special Education 


The United States Office of Education 
has issued as Pamphlet No. 71 an An- 
notated Bibliography on the Education 
and Psychology of Exceptional Children, 
prepared by Dr. Elise H. Martens, Senior 
Specialist in the Education of Exceptional 
Children, and Florence E. Reynolds, of 
the Division of Special Problems. Divided 
into eight sections according to the sepa- 
rate handicaps, it lists the more important 
of the older works and also the more re- 
cent publications under each heading. It 
supersedes a similar bibliography issued 
by the Office of Education in 1931, which 
is now out of print. While no claim is 
made that the list is complete, it is very 
extensive, and the brief abstracts under 
the various items are most helpful. 


The Hard of Hearing in New Zealand 


The leagues for the hard of hearing in 
Auckland and Wellington, New Zealand, 
have issued reports for the year ending 
July 31, 1937. These represent the fifth 
year of activity for Auckland and the 
second for Wellington. Both indicate 
progress in the work and greatly increased 
interest on the part of the public. In 
Auckland, the Board of Education has 


provided class rooms in one of the pub- 
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lic schools for lip reading classes and 
club meetings. The mayor of the city 
has aided the league to secure financial 
assistance from an endowment fund pro- 
vided by a benevolent nobleman. The 
Wellington Branch has recently moved in- 


to new quarters, and the members are 
busy furnishing and decorating — their 
rooms. They have acquired a group 


hearing aid. An employment service is 
one of the activities of the Wellington 
group, and one manufacturer in the city 
has voluntarily offered to employ hard 
of hearing girls. 
A New League Paper 
The Hearing Eye is the title of the offi- 
cial publication of the Watsonville (Cali- 
fornia) Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
It is a four page, three column sheet, edit- 
ed by Mr. P. E. MacKay. It is attractively 
printed and contains an impressive num- 
ber of advertisements. The first issue, 
dated August, 1937, is dedicated to Mrs. 
Mabel Early, whose lip reading classes 
formed the nucleus of the Society. 


New School in South Africa 

The Southern Cross, a Catholic news- 
paper published in Capetown, offered in 
its issue of July 21 a feature article 
about the Dominican School for the Deaf 
at Wittebome. The new buildings pro- 
vide greatly increased facilities for the 
native children who are cared for at the 
school. The dormitories have room for 
150 residential pupils, with large class- 
rooms and equipment for vocational train- 
ing. The article includes many _photo- 
graphs of the beautiful buildings and the 
happy, cheerful colored children at work 
and at play. The first school established 
for the deaf by the Dominican Sisters, 
which was also the first school of its kind 
in South Africa, was for colored children; 
but as the group of European children 
accepted for instruction grew larger, in- 
creased building space was necessary. 
The two races have always been kept sepa- 
rate, and the sisters have had great diff- 
culty in caring for all the pupils who ap- 
plied for admission. With the new school 
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at Wittebome in working order, and the 
large school for Europeans at Tuin Plein, 
the field of service has been broadened 
considerably. 
Just a Matter of Form 
(Continued from page 647) 
to increase my patients from 1 to 5, or from 
100 to 500, if she so preferred, I might 
be willing to consider some percentage ar- 
rangement—” 

“It’s truly amazing,” admitted Miss Kin- 
ney. “I don’t mind telling you that I had 
very little enthusiasm for the form para- 
graph idea. I merely listened politely. It 
never occurred to me that the plan might 
be of use to me. I knew all of my corre- 
spondence required my personal attention. 
But I finally got around one Saturday after- 
noon to looking over the carbon copies of 
my correspondence, and—” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, I now have four or five para- 
graphs that answer perfectly about half the 
letters that come in—and the girls just type 
them off for my signature. That one idea 
has saved half my time on correspondence.” 

“Well, I’m for any plans that give you 
a little more time to devote to visitors,” 
declared Dr. Shelley. “Not that I’m going 
to remain any longer just now,” he added, 
hastily. “But there is one flaw in the idea.” 
“Flaw?” inquired Miss Kinney. 

“Yes, flaw,” repeated Dr. Shelley, who 
now had his hat in his hand and was stand- 
ing by the opened door. “These so-called 
‘form’ statements are not always 100 per 
cent effective—you have to remember that.” 

“Why not?” 

“You'll have to ask Miss Dunnington 
about that,” said Dr. Shelley. “All I know 
is that they are not. Here, for example, | 
have been repeating a carefully prepared 
and rehearsed plea over and over again, 
for nearly two years—in my most persua- 
sive manner—and I’m getting no positive 
results at all. J—” 

“You go right back to your patients,” 
said Miss Kinney. “I’m busy.” 

“Did you say patienis—or patience?” he 
asked, robbing her of the last word as he 
slipped out of the door. 
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Objective Tests 
(Continued from page 638) 

plained to Veston that such work did not 
require a high degree of mechanical abil- 
ity, yet offered opportunity for advance- 
ment and eventually he might own his 
own shop. There was an opportunity 
available in a large distributing agency 
where he could begin on apprenticeship 
wage. Veston agreed to try this work. 

Because of the difficulty involved in in- 
structing him, the employer required him 
to come to the shop regularly for two 
weeks, during which time he observed one 
of the workers engaged in scraping fend- 
ers and preparing the car for painting 
jobs. He was not placed on the payroll 
at that time. Veston’s morale needed bol- 
stering twice during the period and until 
he received his first small check. The in- 
centive provided by the check made the 
process easy from that time on. He still 
has fits of depression and at such times 
he usually comes to the office to talk about 
quitting. These episodes are becoming 
more widely spaced and he is making 
progress with the work. He has had one 
raise. 

In the instance cited, objective tests 
were used for negative guidance and to 
“reach” Veston’s comprehension of his 


own problem. Other methods had failed. 
Objective Tests Yield Positive Results 


Miss Ganton presented a similar prob- 
lem but objective tests yielded results that 
could be used for positive guidance. Miss 
Ganton is a deaf girl 20 years of age, a 
graduate of a school for the deaf and ad- 
mittedly bright. Her score on a mental 
ability test involving language was high 
in comparison to other deaf persons, but 
still much below the norm for her age 
among normally hearing persons. On an 
Army Beta test (non-language) she ranked 
in the B plus group, professional level. 
Her high scores on the mechanical tests 
were on spatial relations (Minnesota Pa- 
per Form Board Series A) and on the 
tracing test in the McQuarrie Test of Me- 
chanical Ability. She achieved a score 
equivalent to the average score for college 
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The New and Improved 


(Patent applied for) 


LEW-PAY HEARING AID 


BATTERY CARRIERS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Approved by leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers 


Made in three styles for all types of batteries and 
battery boxes— 


I. Men’s Belt Carrier of black seal grain genuine 
cowhide, made to slip on and off without re- 
moving belt. 

II. Men’s and Women’s Under-Arm Carrier of 
washable fabric in white and tea rose, with a 
moisture proof lining. All supports are ad- 
justable. 

III. Women’s Leg Carrier model made of same ma- 
terial as Under-Arm type. 


To wear any one of our Battery Carriers is to 
experience the comfort and efficiency so welcome to 
all persons wearing hearing aids. 


Exhibited at National Conference American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing in Boston, Mass. 


Sold by leading Hearing Aid Dealers throughout 
the country or direct by 


LEW-PAY MFG. CO. 
21 BESSE PLACE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Christmas Seals 


are here againl 
They protect your home 
from Tuberculosis 
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TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


take pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of 


EARL R. OBERN 


as 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTOR FOR 
THE WESTERN STATES 


Los Angeles Office 
Suite 937, Security Building 
Michigan 9491 


San Francisco Office 


Room 665 Flood Bldg., 870 Market St. 
L. W. King Exbrook 8866 


Pasadena Office 


108 Central Building 


Chas. Hunsberger lerrace 4946 








Santa Barbara Office 


77 Humphrey Road 
A. C. Beale Phone 94132 


Sacramento Office 


531-532 Ochsner Building 
Jimmie Lyons Main 2292 


Santa Monica Office 
1231-C Fifth Street 
W. B. Monti 


Phone 22331 
Confidence in the product is born of 
confidence in the maker. 


For years the hard of hearing have 
known the Trimm Company as manu- 
group hearing aids of 
per- 


facturers of 
highest quality 
formance. 


and consistent 


Now the same company offers a wear- 
able model—the Trimm Excellophone. 
Developed after years of study and 
research, the Excellophone is offered 
as a “gateway to better hearing” for 
all who are deafened. 


We 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Dept. H-2 
ILLINOIS 


1770 Berteau Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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freshmen on the McAdory Art Judgment 
Test. These results seemed good reason 
to investigate commercial art as a possi- 
bility for her and when she produced 
some art work that she had previously 
done and it showed promise, she was in. 
ducted into training in a commercial art 
school. A late report indicates that she 
is displaying remarkable ability. 

A sufficient number and variety of 
cases have been given to indicate the value 
of objective tests in interviewing and the 
application of results to the deaf and 
hard of hearing. We have emphasized 
objective tests, for that is our subject, but 
test results would be of little value and 
might be actually detrimental if they were 
not surrounded by the safeguards and cau- 
tion with which experienced counselors 
use these results. Nevertheless objective 
testing undoubtedly has its place in in- 
terviewing and probably the use of non- 
language tests in connection with the in- 
terviewing of the deaf and hard of hearing 
have even more than usual value. 


You Can’t Measure Jitters 
(Continued from page 640) 
for one element that makes lip reading 
different from any other study. Is there 
any other subject in which so much de. 
pends on ‘the other fellow?’ ... . We 
may make almost perfect scores in any 
number of tests and within an hour fail 


-miserably in a practical application of 


our skill, simply because the speaker 
has spoken so illegibly.” 

I have two friends, both of whom |! 
see constantly, with both of whom I have 
frequent long conversations. It happens 
that I found both of them extremely hard 
to understand when I first met them. Look- 
ing back, I marvel at their patience, for 


they both had to write most of their con | 


versation whenever we talked anything but 
platitudes. They wrote young books to 
me before I learned to read their lips. 
It cannot be said that this was becaus 
they were “not used to deaf people,” for 
one of them had been closely associated 
with the hard of hearing for years before 
she ever saw me. She simply had 3 
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tight” way of talking that made lip 


reading very difficult. Yet, as the months 
passed, | began to read the lips of both 
of these women, and now I follow them 
aimost perfectly, although our talk ranges 
Alexis 


Peace 


fom Jules Romains_ to Carrel, 


ad from the London Conference 
to the chances of surviving death. 

Neither lady has changed her mode of 
peaking, and I am certainly no_ better 
lip reader than I was a year or so ago. 
What is the difference? It is simply a 
matter of being accustomed to “the other 
fellow.” If either of these had 
heen assigned to read material to me in 


women 


a lip reading tournament in the days when 
| first knew them I should have scored a 
neat, tidy and easily computed zero. Yet 
ww 1 could probably do very well in a 


test with either. Which of the scores 
would be an accurate estimate of my 
ability ? 


This matter of accustom, it is true, is 
more or less objective, and I am talking 
about the subjectivity of lip reading, but 
too, “the fellow” plays a 
part, for his mental attitude affect 
the lip reader’s ability to understand. 


here, other 


can 


| hesitate to go into this, since it impinges 
on the borderland of the telepathic, and 
lip reading and telepathy are very fa: 
apart. 
teachers who have had to drum 


Yet every lip reader, especially 
up 
yils with themselves as Exhibit A, knows 
what is is to meet with a person who does 


pu- 


not want you to understand, because he 
himself has decided once for all that he 
“does not believe in lip reading.” An in- 
dividual like that can make the simplest 
conversation precarious merely by hold- 
ing to his own mental conception of lip 
teading as a much touted example of 
spurious advertising. Of course such per- 
sons are never selected to read material 
in tournaments, but if a research worker 
wanted to measure a lip reader’s ability, 
he would get some curiously discrepant 
results by having the same lip reader 
tad identically the same material from 
a“believer” and a “non-believer” consecu- 
tively, 

I have got a long way from the ques- 
tion of objective scoring, and I apologize 
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INVESTIGATE TODAY 
WHAT Made-to- Order 


RADIOEAR 


WILL DO FOR YOU 





ning 

toe ae run 
Back in thanks a 
again fade -to esas 


RADIOE 








Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Consult the Radioear 
dealer nearest you. 














Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in tne suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. 
The Spruces 


PECK, Principal 
Kensington, Maryland 
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This amplifier 
widens the use of 
the telephone 


The Bell Telephone Amplifier 
makes telephoning easy and 
pleasant for most persons with 
impaired hearing. A volume 
control may be connected 
with your telephone—provides 
amplification adjustable to 
your needs—may be switched 
off when others use the 


telephone. Ask your 
‘ 


local Bell Telephone #2 & 
4» 
o/ 

Se 


Company for a dem- 
onstration. ea 








The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


® Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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to Miss Mason for meandering. But it 
seems to me all these matters are worth 
discussing if we are ever to find out what 
lip reading is, and we can’t find out what 
lip reading is until we learn to measure 
it in all its aspects and applications. 


This Thing Shauld Be Done 
(Continued from page 624) 
they are old enough. The field workers 
will also follow up the cases of children 
who have been returned to their homes 
or to state schools after being taught for 
a time at Perkins. 

A laboratory will be provided to dis. 
cover new facilities and new methods 
for the instruction of these children. 
There is often the possibility of educat. 
ing the residual hearing of the deaf 
blind. There is a whole field of work 
in psychology. 

The possibilities of such a center are 
great. The need is dire. The bitter de. 
privation of an untaught deaf blind per. 
son is almost unimaginable in the ex- 
perience of one who has the use of five 
senses. The plan to aid this terribly 
neglected group of children should be 
supported by everyone interested in the 
blind or in the deaf or in the possibili- 
ties of education to raise humanity to 
a higher level. 


Public Day Schools 

(Continued from page 619) 
1926 decided that they wanted day schools 
again. In a number of other places day 
schools were discontinued and again e& 
tablished. Among these we may mention 
Dubuque, Iowa; Escanaba and Jackson, 
Michigan; Elyria, Ohio; Wausau and Osh 
kosh, Wisconsin. This list is far from com 
plete; it is merely illustrative. 

It has been my intention to publish 
list of all discontinued day schools, giving 
the dates of establishment and of discor- 
tinuance; but, owing to the meagre and 
conflicting data so far available, the publi: 
cation of such a list must be postponed ut 
til there is opportunity for further stud) 
of old records. 


(To be continued) 
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HIGH FIDELITY 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 











EXPEDITES CLASS PROGRESS 


In the final analysis, the true value of any ciassroom hearing 
aid is indicated by the progress of the pupils using it. Aurex 
Classroom equipment, because it reproduces the sound pat- 
terns with such a high degree of accuracy, has been eminently 
successful in this respect wherever it has been used. 

The Condenser-Type microphone, noted as providing the finest 
tone fidelity, is used in Aurex equipment, and is largely respon- 
sible for its excellent tone reproduction. It responds to fre- 
quencies to 10,000 cycles, (practically the entire audible spec- 
trum), and sounds are reproduced with true high fidelity and 
the utmost clarity and definition. We will gladly supply an 


illustrated bulletin with detailed specifications to interested 
persons and institutions. 











Used and Endorsed by 

leading State Schools, Day 

Schools and Private Schools 

for the Deaf throughout 
the country 


AUREX 





The New Aurex Audiometer 
with automatic recording, 
provides new convenience, 
precision and speed in the 
measurement and record- 
ing of residual hearing. 


CORPORATION 


2400 SHEFFIELD AVENUE 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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WANTED 


Distributors to handle Para- 


phone. For those with ex- 


perience, we offer an unusual 
opportunity with high earn- 
ings and an unique sales 


policy. Address your letter 
in full confidence to: 


General Sales Manager 


PARAPHONE CORPORATION 


1010 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 


A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 
May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Vocational Interchange 
(Continued from page 617) 
niture. They are thoroughly enjoying 
the planting and tending of vegetables, 
and the feeding and care of poultry, 
cows and pigs. There is keen rivalry 
between the boys and girls. 
Scheme for Boys 
1. Cookery 
a. Beverages: preparing coffee, tea, co- 
coa, postum, etc. 
b. Cereals: various kinds for breakfast. 


c. Eggs: boiled, fried, scrambled, 
poached. 

d. Fish: cleaning, baking, boiling, pat- 
ties. 


e. Meats: chops, sausage, liver, kid- 
neys, ham. 

f. Vegetables: potato chips, tomatoes 
salads, sauces, etc. 

g. Bread: toast, pancakes. 

2. Laundering 

a. Washing and ironing of handker- 
chiefs, collars, undergarments, shirts 
and socks. 

b. Washing and ironing and dry clean 
ing of flannels, woolen pullovers and 
ties. 

c. Cleaning, pressing and folding of 
suits and hats. 

3. Needlework 

a. Darning of socks and clothes. 

b. Sewing on and repairing 
buttonholes. 

c. Sewing up seams. 


buttons 


Scheme for Girls 
1. Carpentry 

a. Handling hammer, saw, plane, brace 
and bit, square and screw driver. 

b. Drilling holes and using awl plugs 

c. Fixing hinges, locks, brackets, staples 
and hasps. 

d. Repairing window sashes and fixing 
window panes. 

e. Correct mixing and use of paints 
enamels, stains, oils and_ polishes 
for floors and furniture. 

2. Upholstery 
a. Fixing wire springs and use of coir.’ 


*A fibre made from cocoanut husks, 
cordage. 


used for 
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b. Repairing and renewing furniture 
coverings. 

3, Agriculture 

a. Preparation of seedbeds for vege- 
tables. 

b. Use of fertilizers. 

c. Growing and irrigating vegetables. 

d. Garden pests and methods of ex- 
termination. 

e. Poultry: balanced feeding, chicken 
raising. 
Poultry diseases and treatment. 

g. Killing and dressing poultry. 

h. Keeping pigs and cows. Their feed- 
ing. 

|. Dairy work: milking, separating, 
churning, butter and cheese making. 


Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 635) 

this connection a writer who gives the 
other side—the viewpoint of the employer. 
Speaking of the difficulty the deaf have 
in obtaining work, he says, “Is it safe to 
assume that nothing save prejudice keeps 
deaf workers off the payroll? Is there 
anything that really can be done to im- 
prove the chances for deaf men and wom- 
en to get—and keep—jobs? ... While 
the rest of us are trying to find jobs, the 
employment manager is steadily looking 
for men qualified to fill the jobs he has, 
or expects to have in the near future. . 

If you want to get a job, it is necessary 
fo approach the man who hires with 
values a great deal more impressive than 
a first-class hard luck story. . . . Too 
many of the deaf operate on the principle 
that they belong to an under privileged 
minority and that the only way to pre- 
serve their self respect is to face the world 
defiantly, or with callous indifference to 
the conventions and amenities of the ma- 
jority. They are perfectly insulated against 
any recognition of the inconvenience their 
deafness may cause. They charge through 
life unmindful of the toes they tread on 
and can usually be found off in a corner 
whining that the world is in a conspiracy 
to deny them jobs.” 

The writer, B. M. Schowe, is himself 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 


language. 

Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is_ self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 


Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 
An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 
The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lah- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course. 


The system is grammatical and thorough. 

So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc- 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
cated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 





Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 
size 10 x 6% inches. 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 
Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

















When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 


view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 


may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


‘ accomplishments there. 
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deaf. As an employee of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, he has, op 
special assignement, interviewed deaf ap. 
plicants for positions with that company. 
He relates his conclusions in an article 
“Finding Men for Jobs,” which was pub. 
lished in the March, 1937, American 
Annals of the Deaf. A graduate of Gal. 
laudet College, he is writing of the deaf 
rather than the hard of hearing, but every. 
thing he says about the deaf would apply 
equally to those whose hearing defect is 
less severe, and his article is extraordi- 
narily apropos the whole matter of em. 
ployment for the handicapped. 

If there were only some way of con- 
solidating all these points of view, of 
| ringing the three angles of the triangle 
—the employer, the traimer, and the 
trainee—into a more consistent relation- 
ship, the results obtained might be more 
harmonious for all concerned. 








Mary Ann 
(Continued from page 645) 


a thickening of the drum; adenoids wer 
blocking the tube, and without imme 
diate attention she was in danger of be 
ccming totally deaf. The right ear showed 
a hearing loss of 15 per cent and th 
left ear a loss of 5 per cent. Mary Am 
was enrolled in a lip reading class and 
began to find a new self-respect for her 


With Mary Ann as the first represent 
tive from our school to attend the clas 
at the Washington League for the Hari 
of Hearing on Vermont Avenue, we grat 
ually gathered together seven children 
who were taken each Saturday morning 
to this class. Soon word spread about 
and more children were eager to take a¢ 
vantage of this opportunity. As the clas 
became larger, the League for the Hard 0 
Hearing graciously agreed to open ! 
class at the Curtis School, which is 4 
central location for many children in the 
northwest section of the city. This clas 
grew until the enrollment reached twenty 
Under the very able guidance of Mis 
Frances Downes and with the enthusiast 
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tic support of the principal and of the 


Supervising Principal of the First Divi- 


sion, these handicapped children were 
given an opportunity to succeed in life. 

The class began again this year on 
October ninth. May Ann is progressing 
beyond our expectations. She manifests 
an awakened interest in her school work. 
Her teachers are sympathetic and helpful 
because they are now in a position to 
give her understanding and _ intelligent 
help. Her very personality is changing. 
She is becoming a sweet, interested and 
interesting little person, with an enthu- 
siasm for doing perfectly the tasks as- 
signed her. 
and she herself is conscious of progress 
and success. She has ceased entirely to 
be anti-social in her behaviour and is 
making a belated but happy and worth- 
while adjustment to life. 

We are hopeful for the future of 
these children. We trust that life will 
bring them experiences and opportunities 
which will make them socially accept- 
able citizens, able to get and give the 
maximum joy out of living. 


Her standards are tangible 


A School for the Deaf in Oklahoma 
(Continued from page 630) 


tired, | sent them out to play, and then I 
had a chance to talk with people. So 
many of the hard of hearing wanted to 
know about lip reading or hearing aids. 
Some of them had been answering adver- 
tisements and had used all manner of 
quack remedies, hoping to restore their 
hearing. I was glad that I could direcet 
them to agents who sell reliable hearing 
aids, 

“One young man who had splendid 
speech and was an excellent lip reader 
caine again and again to visit us. He had 
a two-fold interest when he found that I 
had taught at Central Institute, for he had 
entered that school when he was four, 
years before I was there. One day, he 
came with a sign-using deaf man. He ex- 
plained to me that he used the manual 
alphabet and signs with some of his 
friends, but used speech as a means of 
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TELEX AUDIO-EAR 


Sue Telex Products Company, 


in presenting the Telex High 
Fidelity Audio-Ear, stresses the im- 
portance for those buying hearing 
aids to know that electrical hear- 
ing aids are built on two differ- 
ent principles. One employs the 
telephone principle; the other uses 
the audio, or high fidelity principle. 
The Telex Products Company manu- 
factures only crystal high fidelity 
type hearing aids. 


With the Telex, voices and music are 
clear and natural. Outside noises are 
not disturbing to the user. This freedom 
from distortion is possible because Telex 
uses no carbon in any form. Telex may 
be used with batteries for portable use, 
or it may be connected to AC electric 
light current if desired, by means of a 
small power unit. Two controls, one for 
volume, and the other for tone, enable 
the user to adjust the instrument to his 
individual requirements better than has 
been possible with the ordinary hearing 
aids. Telex also has a telephone attach- 
ment which brings in the telephone voice 
clearly and naturally. 


The purchase of a Telex is an investment 
in good hearing. A trial will satisfy 
you of its superiority. Insist upon trying 
a TELEX high fidelity AUDIO-EAR be- 


fore you buy any hearing aid. 


Write for descriptive folder. 





Individual and Group Aids for Every 
Need 


TELEX PRODUCTS CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Originators of the World’s First Portable 
High Fidelity Hearing Aid 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
ee 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
____ $10.00 


Series I. 
each, with manual. 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_________. $17.00 

Series III. Myths ..._____________.$10.00 

a ee $35.00 
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communication in his own business. | 
was interesting to talk with him and then 
watch him turn and interpret what I said 
to the other deaf man. 

“Altogether, we have done quite a bit 
to spread the gospel of oral education in 
Oklahoma, and I hope that in time it will 
bear fruit.” 


The Hobby Horse 
(Continued from page 648) 
own Christmas gifts: desk sets, magazine 
racks, what nots, or tiny shelves finished 
with crackle lacquer. Scrap book covers 
may be made of wood and fastened to 
gether with leather lacing. 

Then there’s leather tooling. Have you 
ever tried it? Here again you can make 
attractive gifts: leather bill folds, zipper 
bags and coin purses, book ends, desk 
sets, card cases. letter holders, key rings, 
belts. Leather companies give instruc 
tion sheets with their catalogs. Why not 
organize a class in handcraft at the league 
rooms for a few months? 

“Now that’s a clever one!” That is what 
we like to have people say about our 
Christmas cards. Why not send a card 
of your own handwork? Christmas cards 
made from art paper, spatter work, or 
linoleum block prints can be origina! and 
clever. If photography is one of your 
hobbies, as it is of mine, you can make 


your cards individual by using your own 


photograph or some especially good out 
door scene. 

What’s your hobby? If you have some: 
thing that’s different and interesting let 
us know. More light on the hobby horse 
is always welcome. 


Mrs. Lacy in Wisconsin 

Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy, Principal of the 
Territorial School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Honolulu, is spending a year as ex- 
change supervisor for the deaf, blind, and 
speech defective in the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Miss Lavilla 
Ward, the regular supervisor, is taking 
Mrs. Lacy’s place in Honolulu for the 
year. 


Nov 
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The Modern Hearing Aid 


PARAPHONE 


You will marvel at your ability to hear again . . . to hear 
conversation comfortably and easily. Decide today to know 
the benefits that the new Paraphone can give you. 





Let Paraphone Aid You «+ Sold On Easy Terms 





You owe it to yourself to hear with this new instrument. 
Write for free examination and demonstration. You will 
be amazed with the result. 


The new Paraphone, complete with Transmitter, Amplifier and Cord, Bone or Air Conduc- 
tion, is only $80.00. 


A two-year unconditional guarantee is given for all parts with exception of the cord. 


Replacements or repairs within the guarantee period are made at no cost whatsoever. 


Look under 
“PARAPHONE” 


in your local 
telephone directory for the 
name of your nearest dis- 
tributor or address . . 


vwvVv 


PARAPHONE CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND - “ ‘ OHIO 














SSeS 
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SIMPLE - COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 




















‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 

















KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books I, Il, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

PRM sa pep ascracacsscnccessrccnsis conserve $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 

MEMOS EE cccndannpeccysgacvatnceeaseasdencsss 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 

GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 

the teacher of both juniors and 

adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality ma- 

DEIN ei. casaucicisecsceiencsetistexepeossesunsaaesse 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 

ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 

Foreword by His Grace the Duke 

of Montrose, a published text of 

BOE SRB OG sss sciscsdieciscesriccsnsccusisiacsicene $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 

ee ee ener $6.50 

MOOKG Ty UE, TEE, WE TY vncinescs: cicvsvscesacvssvssesss $10.50 

All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2658, Station ‘C” Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2.75 


$3.75 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 628) 
justly have, for the most part, acquired 
a certain social self dependence which 
enables them to hold their own in conver. 
sational difficulties. It is the child, or 
the adult, for that matter, who has been 
pushed aside and ignored who develops 
the habit of making incessant demands. 

I have in mind one incident, related to 
me by a deaf girl, which seems a graphic 
illustration of this. She is fundamentally 
intelligent, she has had good instruction, 
but her family has consistently pushed 
her aside and ignored her so that now, an 
adult, she can be as demanding as a ten 
year-old child. A group of _ persons 
around a dinner table were talking ani. 
matedly, and she nudged her father to 
ask him what it was about. Telling me of 
the episode, she imitated her father’s ex- 
pression as he uttered brusquely the one 
word, “Russia!”” Then, as I could imag. 
ine readily from her mimicry, he turned 
back to the group and, smiling, urbane 
and social, he plunged once more _ into 
the conversation. 

Now this girl had not had justice done 
her, and her insistence was the outgrowth 
of too many years of being pushed aside, 
If somebody had taken more trouble with 
her when she was a child, she would have 
learned to stand on feet to a 
much greater extent than she does, enter 


her own 


‘ing a conversation when she is able to 


and being interested in het 
Being 
interested in one’s own thoughts is half 
the solution, after all. And the answer 
tu that is, begin as early as possible to 
give the deaf child plenty of things he 
can enjoy thinking about all by himself. 


follow it, 
own thoughts when she is not. 


Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
(Continued from page 623) 

desk and upset the ink well. 

17. Bobby hiccuped. 

18. Thelma sneezed and sneezed and 
sneezed. 

19. Bill thumped Benny. 

20. Benny thumped Bill. 

Will some extra-progressive _ teachet 
kindly suggest the program indicated? 
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Western E otata 
HEARING AID 


OU can hear easily with this scientific aid—developed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. The Western Electric Audiphone—with either air or bone 
conduction receiver—can be adjusted to your exact needs. 


in Audiometric testing, will fit you expertly. 








A dealer, trained 


~~ 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York. 


nd | Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 
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City _ 
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State 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 
Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
Mount Holyoke Club 
34 East 50th St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Margaret L. Crawley 
Announce the Merger of the Trask and Pennsylvania 
Schools of Lip Reading 
SUITE 414, 1420 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-fourth Year, 1937-38 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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There’s another reason for not wanting 
to leave Canada for England. I'd hate to 
be so far away from the United States, 
With us it’s second nature, part of ou 
to be near them. Every Sunday 
morning we read the New York funny 
papers, and all week we read about their 
pelitics, and whether they caught the 
bandits that stole the vault of the na 
tional bank, and—well, you know Amer: 
can news—there’s no other like it. 

And then we admire the Americans 
for the way they shovel up mountains 
and shift river courses and throw the 
map all around the place. We listen 
fascinated to an American, saying, “The 
proposal is to dam up the Arkansas 
River and make it run backwards over 
the Rockies.” That’s the stuff! 
—Stephen Leacock. 


lives, 


Avoid in love the man or woman who 
is always late for an appointment with 
out adequate reason. 


Alfred Adler. 
A great deal of the joy of life con 
sists in doing perfectly, or at leas 
tv the best of one’s ability, everything 
which one attempts to do. There is # 
sense of satisfaction, a pride in surveying 
such a work—a work that is rounded 
full, exact, complete in all its parts- 
which the superficial man who leaves his 
work in a slovenly, slipshod, half fir 
ished never know. It # 
this completeness — which 
turns work into art. The smallest thing 
well done, becomes artistic. 


—William Matthews. 


condition can 


conscientious 


It is better to give than to lend, and 
it costs about the same. 


—Philip Gibbs. 
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Vicious circle: By eating raw carrots 
it is estimated that one can live 100 
years eating raw carrots. 


—H.V. Wade. 


What boots it to spend fifteen minutes 
a day on setting up drill if you sag and 
slump the rest of the day? If you will 
merely stand well, sit well and walk 
well all the time you won’t need special 
exercises. I once asked a magnificent 
retired major general if he did exercises 
every day. 

“Why, my dear man,” he thundered, “I 
am doing them right now!” 

—Gelett Burgess. 


This is the way to live: Desire intensely 
to fly to great heights; select intelligently 
the sort of job which will carry you to 
the goal you are heading for; and finally, 
be content to make progress legitimately, 
one step at a time. As the Greeks had 
it, “Make haste slowly.” 

And here is the real point. Perform 
your present job as though your life de- 
pended upon it—as it does. But remem- 
ber, too, that you must seek a larger 
opportunity. 

Don’t hesitate—get going! Watch for 
the appearance of your next step and 
take it. 

William Moulton Marston. 


Healthy boys must belong to gangs. 
The boy who grows up alone, among 
adults, will never be a real man. Gangs 
are as natural to boys as playing with 
dolls is to girls. Give your boy a real 
chance to grow into a real man by making 
it possible for him to learn from other 
boys how to live like a man. But— 


put the gang under the right supervision. 
—George E. Sokolsky. 


I was born in 1903, aired on a leash 
in New York City for a while, then 
sent to the Choate School and Harvard 
to learn to mix with other children. 


—Baird Hall. 
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Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
Stimulates and Holds Pupil’s Interest 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 
4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THOUSANDS OF USERS ENJOY 
THE AMPLIVOX AURITON 


It Makes Radio Listening a Pleasure 


Write for information Agents wanted 


AMPLIVOX LABORATORIES 
227 Fulton Street New York City 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition. Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Send orders to 
THE STECK COMPANY 


Austin, Texas 





ADVERTISE 
in 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Experienced teacher of the deaf, graduate of Clarke 
School Normal Department and of Columbia Univer- 
sity, wants position as tutor for young deaf child in 
Florida for the winter. Address Box 22, Volta Bureau. 





Trained and experienced oral teacher desires position 
for 1937. Address Box 37, Volta Bureau. 
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Central Institute ine the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTON FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 
For further information address 


Dr. Max A. Go tpstein, Director Miss Jura M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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